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No Reduction in Size or Quality 


ROM its first introduction to the American public HARPER’S MAG- 
F AZINE has steadily grown in popular favor and appreciation. 
Received at first with spontaneous acclamation, it has for half a century 
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ers are at length enabled to make a corresponding reduction to their 
readers ; and, while the price hereafter will be only twenty-five cents per 
copy, they take this opportunity to announce not only that the character 
of the Magazine will be maintained at its present high standard. but also 
that every effort will be made to make it still more attractive. 
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World’s Greatest 
| Mail Route 


| Is between Chicago and New York. 

| TheLakeShore & Michigan Southern 

t Railway operates it for the govern- ; 
ment conditioned on a service which 

- shall be safe, fast, punctual and com- ; 
| fortable. 

Knowledge of the fact that for more 
than twenty-five years this railway 
has been the government’s selection 
as the route of its great fast mail 
; trains, is proof sufficient of its excel- ; 
r lence. It fills the conditions. ; 
The same efficiency of service 
t enters into the operation of all its 
passenger trains. : 

For travel between Chicago, 

t Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, New 
York and Boston, it has neither a 
: superior nor an equal. 
> Book of Trains” free. 

A. J. SMITH, 
G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, 0. 
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GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand Pianos ia 
Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or on installments a large 
assortment of nearly new STEIN W AY Grand, Upright and seer 

nos, all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second-hand 
Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 East [4th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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” Glendale College. 

In our advertising columns my be found the announce- 
ment of Glendale College. 5 miles from (incinnati, Ohio. 
an old well-established and safe institution for the educa- 
tion of girls. It was founded in 1854. and under the 
management of Rev Dr. L.D Potter, so long its worthy 
President, it has done, and is still doing, anoble work. The 
beautiful location, homelike surround: and thoroughly 
Christian tone of this school should commend it to parents 
who have daughters to educate. For catalogue or further 
ae, address Rev. L. D. Potter, DD., Glendale, 
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Thatcher Warm Air Furnaces. 


The Thatcher Furnace Company of Newark, N. J. (es- 
tablished 1850), manufacture a variety of warm air furnaces, 
ranges, steam and hot water heaters. One of the great ad- 
vantages of this make of furnace is found in its improved 
tubular construction, which is simple in construction and 
ractically self-cleaning. The pointed fire-pot is used, and 
is found to possess many advantages over the plain or sec- 
tional ones. Other points are the radiating or smoke 
resting on the body of the furnacein one piece, tight an 
self-cleaning, and a patent revolving, anti-clinker grate. 
e points which make for the su: ority of this furnace 
are: It has the heating surface, burns less coal, 
og more heat, is self-cleaning, is absolutely gas-tight, is 
from dust, is easy to manage, is not complicated is 
very durable, is easily re; ted, is not ‘an experiment, is 
cheaper than any other -class furnace and is rel‘able 
: te on The New York office of this company is 240 
ater St. 
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healthful progress has put the 
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of Boston, Mass., at the top (both in size 
and standing) of musical institutions 
in America. Comprehensive in plan, 
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GEO. W. CHADWICK, Musical Director. 


Frank _W. HAs, General Manager. Send for an 
illustrated catalogue. ‘ 
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John I. Blair Foundation. 
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52d year Co- 
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Campus 36 acres ew Build- 
ings. Large endowment justifies low rates, 
Board and tuition $250 
JOHN C. SHARPE, Principal. 


Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct 4. 
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For circulars ad 
Samvug. C. BENNETT, Dean 


B"urtington. 8 Nautical Acad 
Burlin, New Jersey. Established 
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CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 


Law Depanguynt ¢ of pane Forest 


Three year course leading to degree of 
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Ready Made Thought. 


If building or about to build you will 
meet with problems. ‘‘ How to Build 
a Home,”’ by F.C. Moors, will help 
you. It is the writer’s practical ex- 
perience in building his home and its 
150 pages suggest how to make your 
new home healthy, comfortable, dur- 
able, economical and safe. Any Con- 
TINENTAL agent will give you acopy 
on request, or send us a 4-cent stamp 
and we will mail it. 

Those desiring suggestions about building 
houses in a plainer way or for farm barns, etc., 
will find them in our ‘ Plans and Specifications 
for Economical Dwelling Houses, Farm Build- 


ings etc.” Get a copy from any agent or send 
us a 6 cent stamp. 


BUILD WELL AND INSURE WELL. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 


46 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
** Insure in an American Company.” 
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your address to George wv. Daniels. General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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Survey of the World. 


The convention of the Demo- 
crats of Iowa in Des Moines 
on the 16th inst. has been the 
subject of much comment because of reports 
that Mr. Bryan, who was present, consented 
to the “subordination ” of the silver ques- 
tion to other issues. Beginning with an in- 
dorsement of the Chicago platform of 1896 
“in the whole and in detail,’ the platform 
adopted by the convention expresses the 
loyalty of the Iowa Democrats to Bryan, 
condemns the war in the Philippines, asserts 
that it was inspired by Great Britain in the 
interest of an Anglo-American, alliance, op- 
poses such an alliance, demands that the 
same assurance that was given to the Cubans 
be extended to the Filipinos, denounces 
trusts and calls for the destruction of them, 
asserting that “ they are the direct outgrowth 
of the policy of the Republican party,’”’ and 
that they “ create an industrial condition dif- 
fering from State Socialism only in the re- 
spect that under Socialism benefits of pro- 
duction would go to all, while under the 
trust system they go to increase private’ for- 
tunes.” The nominees and piatform were ac- 
cepted by the Populist convention. Mr. 
Bryan did say to’ the Democratic leaders in 
Des Moines that while no part of the old 
platform should be surrendered, the party 
was not under obligations to reiterate its de- 
tails. At Omaha on the 19th he denied that 
he had consented in Iowa or elsewhere to 
“subordinate the silver question,” adding 
that every syllable of the Chicago platform 
was sound, and declaring that the party 
would reaffirm and stand by it. The bolting 
Democrats in Kentucky have nominated a 


The Political 
Field 


full State ticket, with Ex-Gov. John Young 
Brown at the head of it. Their platform 
eulogizes Bryan, opposes trusts and the gold 
standard, and does not commend the can- 
didacy of Blackburn for the Senate. Mr. 
Blackburn now supports Goebel and is cam- 
paigning with him. The newspapers recall 
the fact that at the funeral of Colonel San- 
ford, four years ago, he said: “I shall make 
it my life’s mission to avenge him [Sanford] 
by burying his slayer in the depths of 
merited public execration.” The slayer of 
Sanford was Goebel. 





Admiral Dewey sent from Leg- 

Dewey’s horn on the 14th inst. to General 
Plans Butterfield, chairman of the Plan 
and Scope Committee of the reception which 
will be given to him in this city, the follow- 
ing cablegram: ‘“ Will reach the Tower Bay 
without fail Friday, September 29; ready for 
parade Saturday morning.” On the 18th he 
was still at Leghorn. He had fully recoy- 
ered from his illness. It was his purpose to 
stop for a week at Genoa, then to proceed to 
Gibraltar for coal, and to leave that port 
about the middle of September. The Navy 
Department has received from him a letter, 
posted at Trieste, in which he says that the 
Government and the people of Austria gave 
him and his men a most curteous and cor- 
dial reception. The various committees in 
charge of the reception in New York submit- 
ted reports and recommendations on the 17th 
inst. Provision had been made for quarter-, 
ing 35,000 troops. The naval parade will 
take place on September 30th, Saturday, and 
the military parade on the following Mon- 

2259 
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day. It was estimated that $10,500 would be 
required for general decorations in various 
parts of the city, $2,000 for those to be placed 
at the tomb of General Grant, and $5,000 for 
the novel display on the Brooklyn Bridge. It 
is proposed to exhibit at the center of the 
span by 8,000 electric lights the words “‘ Wel- 
come, Dewey ” in letters forty feet high, and 
to place a powerful search light on the top of 
each of the towers. Among the other esti- 
mates were $26,500 for the reception arch, 
$29,000 for fireworks, $5,000 for a loving cup, 
and $15,000 for a breakfast to be given to 
the Admiral and three hundred invited 
guests. The North Atlantic squadron, com- 
posed of the “New York,” ‘“ Brooklyn,” 
“Indiana,” “ Massachusetts” and ‘ Texas,” 
will take part in the naval parade. 





The strike of the employees 
of the smelting companies in 
Colorado was ended last 
week by the order of their own committee, 
and work has been resumed. This result 
was foreseen when the new eight-hour law 
was declared by the courts to be unconstitu- 
tional. There has recently been very little 
disorder in Cleveland, the striking employees 
of the railway company: now relying upon 
the boycott. But that is losing force, owing 
partly to the public denunciation of it by 
hundreds of merchants. It is reported that 
only the small shops in suburban districts 
are now affected by it. The railway com- 
pany’s business suffers, however, and ‘the 
cars on several of the lines carry very few 
passengers. The strikers’ omnibuses are still 
in use. Several young men, who had not 
been employees of the company, have been 
arrested for blowing up the cars with dyna- 
mite. The company declares that none of 
the strikers will be employed again. At the 
end of a five weeks’ strike, during which 
twenty-two factories were closed and 6,000 
workmen were idle, the striking cigar- 
makers at Tampa have been successful. All 
their demands have been granted; wages 
have been increased and made uniform in all 
the factories. The freight-handlers at Fall 
River have accepted the terms offered by the 
employers, which provide for some increase 
of pay. Referring to the published com- 
plaints of telegraphers on the lines of the 
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New York, New Haven and Hartford Rail- 
road Company, the general manager of the 
company gives notice that he will not listen 
to employees if they come as _ represent- 
atives of a labor union. The union printers 
formerly employed by the New York Sun are 
promoting a general boycott of that paper by 
labor organizations. In Kansas City Judge 
Henry has by injunction restrained a wait- 
ers’ union from boycotting a restaurant. 





Later reports from Porto 
Rico show that the losses of 
life and property were not 
exaggerated in the early dispatches. In the 
Ponce district alone nearly 400 bodies have 
been buried, and it is estimated that 150 per- 
sons ‘at that port were swept out to sea and 
drowned. News comes slowly from the in- 
terior, but it is all of the same kind. Vil- 
lages have been obliterated, and the people 
are without food or shelter. Hundreds of 
children have died of starvation and ex- 
posure. In Arecibo a great loss of life was 
caused chiefly by the swollen rivers, the 
waters of which flooded the streets six feet 
deep. The master of a steamship which ar- ~ 
rived at San Juan some days after the storm 
reported that he saw the bodies of many 
drowned persons fifteen miles from the shore 
and drifting toward it. In some of the 
wrecked towns the sterich from decaying 
bodies under the ruins is intolerable, and it 
is feared that the people will suffer from 
epidemic diseases. The ruins at Yabucoa 
‘are to be burned. At Ponce the receding 
flood left a thick layer of mud throughout 
the town, and it is expected that the public 
health will be affected because the contents 
of hundreds of old cesspools have thus been 
distributed. The country people are making 
their way to the coast towns. There is great 
destitution everywhere, the people having 
no money, no food, no crops and scarcely 
any clothes. Porto Rican merchants esti- 
mate the total loss at $75,000,000. In Ponce 
“and sevefal other places repairs are being 
made under military supervision, and the 
military government is distributing supplies. 
Shiploads of provisions are to be sent from 
Philadelphia as well | as from New York. 
Secretary Root has appealed to the gov- 
ernors of all the States for aid. Contribu- 
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tions of money amounting to a large sum 
have already been received by the designated 
authorities in the chief cities, and large quan- 
tities of supplies have also been given for 
shipment to the island. An attempt will be 
made to introduce in this country the coffee 
of Porto Rico, which is of fine quality and, 
as a result of the war, has been excluded 
from Spain and Cuba, where it was formerly 
sold. The storm caused a loss of 600 lives 
in the Bahamas, 300 persons having been 
drowned on Andros Island, a large part of 
which was under eight feet of water. 





The census is to be completed by 
January ist next, and the work will 
be done under the supervision of Gen. Joseph 
P. Sanger, of the Inspector-General’s De- 
partment, whose headquarters will be at Ha- 
vana. The district supervisors and the enu- 
merators will be Cubans. The final tabulation 
will be made at Washington. The enumera- 
tion will form a basis for popular elections 
at which local municipal officers will be 
chosen, and afterward for the election of 
delegates to a national convention which will 
decide as to a form of government for the 
island. It is known that a considerable num- 
ber of the inhabitants desire that the island 
shall be annexed to the United States. Ifa 
representative convention prefers independ- 
ence, it will proceed to draft a constitution. 
The census will include information as to the 
nationality, trade, occupation or profession 
of the inhabitants; their ability-to read or 
write; their property, the area of land culti- 
vated, and the kinds of crops; full statistics 
concerning schools, and reports as to the san- 
itary condition of houses and the disposal of 
refuse. The military government has decid- 
ed to employ 12,000 Cubans in repairing the 
roads. The editors of the newspapers re- 
cently suppressed in Havana have come to 
this country and submitted a complaint at 
Washington, but the course of General Lud- 
low is approved by prominent Cubans in 
and out of oftice. A letter from Havana de- 
scribing the sanitary work done in that city 
by General Ludlow and Major Davis points 
out that the. average annual number of 
deaths from yellow fever in the six years 
from 1890 to 1895, both included, was 415, 
that the number was 1,539 in 1896 and 1,056 
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in 1897, and that in 1899, up to August Ist, 
only 7 persons had died of this fever. One of 
the marines guarding government property 
having been taken ill with the disease, the 
battalion will be brought to some northern 
port this week. 
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Gen. Juan Isidro Jiminez, 

San Domingo’s tne candidate of the San- 
Revolution Domingo revolutionists for 
President, left Havana on the 17th inst. 
for Batabano, where he boarded a steamer 
bound for Santiago. He traveled unarmed, 
in the company of two friends. On the ar- 
rival of the steamer at Cienfuegos he was 
arrested by Captain Stamper, collector of 
customs, and detained in that city under 
guard. He protested against this action, 
saying that he had violated no law. The 
Cuban mayor had refused to arrest him, and 
the arrest was not approved by the people 
of Cienfuegos. It is said to have been or- 
dered by Gen. James H. Wilson. On the 
following day Jiminez was released by Gov- 
ernor-General Brooke, and on the 20th he 
sailed on a steamer bound for Manzanillo 
and Santiago, saying he was “ going home 
to take peaceful possession of the Presi- 
dency.” The Government at Washington 
desires to prevent the use of Cuba as a base 
of operations for filibustering expeditions, 
designed to overturn the present Govern- 
ment of San Domingo. It is well known that 
Jiminez, a wealthy merchant, is the power 
behind the insurrection. He had been liv- 
ing in Havana, but his arrival in San Do- 
mingo was expected, and President Fig- 
uero’s boats have been patroling the waters 
between the two islands to intercept him. 
Agents of the revolutionists have been or- 
ganizing expeditions in the province of San- 
tiago and recruiting men at Holguin. Two 
parties are said to have sailed, but another 
—consisting of thirty men, led by General 
}uerrero, on the steamer “ Montera ”—was 
captured at Baracoa on the 15th by a force 
acting under the instructions of General 
Wood. Their arms and ammunition were 
packed in hogsheads. Before Jiminez left 
Havana six hundred rifles said to have been 
his property were seized there by the au- 
thorities. Conflicting reports concerning the 
progress of the revolution have been pub- 
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lished. The insurgent forces are assembled 
on the north coast, near Monte Cristi, a port 
which they hope to capture. There was a 
battle there last week, and it is said that the 
revolutionists were defeated by the Govern- 
ment troops under General Escoboza. It is 
also reported that they were victoPious. 





The advance of the troops to 
the north of Manila has been 
continued and the town of 
Angeles captured by a small force while the 
Filipinos have retreated still further north. 
The news from the southern islands, Cebu 
and Negros, is not reassuring. The auton- 
omist government set up in the latter island 
appears to be a failure, and insurgents are 
running riot in both islands, plundering plan- 
tation property which it is almost impossible 
for the American troops to protect. The in- 
surgents appear to be weak in numbers, but 
owing to the peculiar character of the coun- 
try are able to avoid capture. In view of these 
difficulties the movement in Washington for 
additional troops has been pushed forward, 
and ten regiments have been ordered, so that 
General Otis’s forces will be increased to 63,- 
000 men. The officers of these regiments 
have been selected, and the list as published 
is one that creates the greatest of satisfac- 
tion.” The records of the men are of the high- 
est, and they are all either graduates of the 
military academy or have seen some service 
in the field. A new feature in the develop- 
ment in the islands is found in the negotia- 
tions between General Bates and the Sultan 
of the Sulu Islands for a treaty. General 
Bates has been waiting for some weeks to 
secure a conference, but hitherto has failed. 
At last the Sultan sent his brother to meet 
the General, and negotiations have been go- 
ing on. Just what the details are is not yet 
known, as the negotiations have not been 
completed. The great difficulty appears to 
have been in regard to the flag question, the 
Sultan contending stoutly for the privilege 
of flying his own flag everywhere. It is 
thought he will yield to America in this par- 
ticular. With regard to slavery, it was 
planned to put an end to it by giving slaves 
the right to buy their freedom, and it was 
supposed that this would occasion much diffi- 
culty. The Sultan, however, merely stipu- 
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lated that such purchase should be at the 
market price. All through the affair seems 
to have been conducted in a skillful manner 
to quiet fears of hostility on the part of the 
Sulus and win their friendship. 





The Dreyfus trial continues 
at Rennes, and seems likely 
to continue for some time 
yet. The prominent witnesses for Dreyfus 
have been M. Bertulus, the examining mag- 
istrate whose testimony before the Court of 
Cassation was so favorable, and Colonel 
FPicquart; and on the other side Generals 
Mercier, Roget, Gonse and Boisdeffre. The 
testimony of M. Bertulus was emphatic and 


The Dreyfus 
Trial 


clear, but lost some of its power from the 


ill-odor in which the man himself has been. 
Colonel Picquart’s testimony was remark- 
able. Without a scrap of paper hour after 
hour for two days he gave his story of the 
whole affair, sparing no officials and riddling 
the charges of Generals Mercier and Roget 
mercilessly. Every effort on their part was 
made to counteract the effect but failed, and 
it seemed as if his words must be final. As 
soon, however, as the generals came upon 
the stand it became apparent that, the effort 
to crush Dreyfus by the combined weight 
of a pumber of high officials had its effect 
upon the Court, and there was, toward the 
close of the week, a very general feeling 
that there would be another miscarriage of 
justice. Perhaps the most noticeable fact 
during the week was the clash of testimony 


*beween Generals Mercier and Roget on the 


one hand, and the diplomatic attachés—Pa- 
nizzardi, of the Italian legation, and Schnei- 
der, of the German legation. Both tele- 
graphed statements declaring certain let- 
ters to be forgeries, and yet the Generals 
repeated their affirmation of their genuine- 
ness. What effect this will have upon the 
international relations of the Government 
remains to be seen. Maitre Labori has im- 
proved throughout the week, and it was 
hoped that he ‘would be able to attend the 
trial on Monday. His place was taken by 
M. Demange and M. Mornard, who repre- 
sented Madame Dreyfus in her appeal for a 
revision. Both of these conducted the trial 
well, tho without the vigor of their col- 
league. The suggestion has been made fre- 
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quently that the German Government would 
do well to make known the facts as to its 
securing of French military secrets. Em- 
pevor William, it is understood, has taken 
this into careful consideration, and has de- 
cided it would not be advisable, at any rate 
not at present. There was an interesting 
occasion at Metz on August. 18th, when the 
Amperor dedicated a monument to the Ger- 
man soldiers who had fallen in the battle, 
and. at the same time took occasion to praise 
most highly the valor of the French defend- 
ers. Coming just at this time its great sig- 
nificance has been noted. 





In Paris the strange contest be- 
tween the Government and M. 
Guérin continues. His house is 
still blockaded, but there has been no effort 
to force an entrance, and he issues from the 
windows the most violent harangues, up- 
braiding the police for not allowing food to 
enter, and at one time declaring that he will 
resist to the end; at another imploring aid 
against starvation. The ludicrous element 
would predominate were it not for the fact 
that the Anarchists have taken advantage 
of the apparent impotency of the Govern- 
ment to inaugurate a general: renewal of 
the scenes of the Commune. On the 20th a 
mob, under the lead of Sebastien Faure and 
Faberot, gathered, and after a general riot- 
ous demonstration made an attack on three 
churches. Efforts were made to close the 
doors, but they had secured axes and long 
knives and forced their way through. Im- 
mediately there was a scene of pillage and 
sacrilege. Altars, fonts and statues were 
hurled to the floor, pictures were cut, some 
most valuable paintings being utterly de- 
Stroyed. The ornaments on the high altars 
Were trampled under foot, the crucifix made 
a target for missiles, and a statue of the 
Virgin and the figure of: Christ torn down 
4nd broken, while the Host was thrown 
down and trampled under foot. On every 
hand there was a riot of the worst type. The 
Police undertaking to quell it were at first 
absolutely overborne and several lives were 
lost, while the number of injured amounted 
to three hundred and eighty. At last order 
was restored, but the whole affair has left 
iu unfortunate impression on the world. 
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Germany does not seem to 
Germany and ,,. rémitting her plans for 
Turkey development in Asiatic Tur- 
key. Without waiting for the completion of 
the necessary preliminaries for the railways 
she has arranged with Rumania for a more 
rapid and direct service between Berlin and 
Bucharest via Breslau, Cracow and Lemberg, 
forming a junction there with an express line 
to the Black Sea and bringing Constantinople 
within forty-eight hours of Berlin. Aside 
from this German colonization in Asia Minor 
is being pushed and a German-Persian com- 
mercial association has been formed at 
Bremen with an agency at Bushire on the 
Persian Gulf. If the Anatolian railways are 
accomplished Mesopotamia and the Persian 
Gulf will be within four or five days’ jour- 
ney of Berlin, furnishing thus an important 
outlet for German trade. At the same time 
Russia is not negligent. It is reported that 
the seventy years’ lease of territory in North 
Persia, which has already been referred to, 
is in the direct interest of a Russian mining 
association, which purposes to work the cop- 
per mines of that section, believed by some 
to be among the richest in the world. In 
Central Asia Russia has quietly and unob- 
trusively completed the formation of an en- 
tire army, with two Turkestan army corps, 
the infantry in which alone number about 
65,000 men. As yet the Turkoman element 
is rather small, but it is intended to com- 
prise the native inhabitants of the territory 
in the Russian military organization. As to 
the rival inflnences.in Constantinople, for 
the time being f‘u-:sia appears to have prac- 
tically withdrawn, devoting her special at- 
tention elsewhere. Emperor William and 
the Sultan are fencing, each for the best ad- 
vantage over the other. The general condi- 
tion of affairs throughout the empire con- 
tinues to grow worse, with apparently no 
prospect of improvement so long as Abdul 
Hamid remains on the throne. 






















































































































































































































































































The European and American 
world has been startled by the 
news that the bubonic plague 
has reached Fortugal, and is already epi- 
demic in Oporto and Lisbon. It was brought 
by a ship from India and a number of cases 
proved fatal before it was reported to the 
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authorities. At once the most stringent 
measures were adopted. Oporto was quar- 
antined very strictly, and reports indicate 
that the disease is less virulent. There is, 
however, the possibility .of its extension 
from other places. How far the infection 
had spread before it was noticed is uncertain, 
and the French and especially the English 
authorities are taking prompt measures to 
protect their countries. Altho Spain has pro- 
claimed quarantine against Portugal, her 
own frontier is guarded and trains are for- 
bidden to cross into France, as are all stops 
by the steamship lines from England. Ap- 
parently London fears most, as it is stated 
that if the disease once gains a foothold in 
the East End in such a section as White- 
chapel it would be impossible to prevent very 
severe ravages. That this will be the case, 
however, is not considered probable, as every 
effort is being made to prevent its entrance. 
The greatest risk is of infection from small 
places. A number of cases have appeared in 
a Portuguese town, and such are always the 
hardest to guard against. 





The Czar has issued an im- 
perial order to the effect that, 
owing to the great posses- 
sions of Russia in Europe and Asia, it has 
been possible to effect an understanding be- 
tween the peoples of the West and East, 
and that through the friendly attitude of 
China Russia’s historic aim has been at- 
tained by securing two Chinese harbors, 
Talien-Wan and Port Arthur, with a large 
territory, whereby an outlet for the Sibe- 
rian Railway to the Yellow Sea is secured 
The order refers also to the arrangement for 
railways in China, and concludes with the 
announcement that Talien-Wan will be de- 
clared a free port during the entire period 
of the treaty for the merchant ships of all 
nations, while a new city will be built in 
the neighborhood of the said port. This ac- 
tion of Russia disposes of any hard feelings 
arising from her supposed closing of that 
port, while at the same time it makes it man- 
ifest that her political control of the region 
is to be secured by this erecting of a new 
city, in all probability to be thoroughly for- 
tified, close to it. It is significant that at 
this very time comes a report from the 
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United States Consul at Che-Fu, showing 
the great strides made by American trade 
through that Empire. He shows that Amer- 
ican trade increased throughout the lines of 
articles, with the exception of kerosene, and 
that her greatest competitor is Japan, who 
sells more than one-third of the entire for- 
eign imports and over a million dollars more 
than the United States. The Consul notes 
the practical possession of the entire terri- 
tory inland from Port Arthur by Russia 
and her purpose to develop its commerce 
and the steamship service between Port Ar- 
thur and European and Asiatic Russia. He 
notes also the gradual control by Germany 
of the whole province back of Che-Fu, and 
intimates that the chief danger to American 
commerce lies, first, in the rivalry of Japan; 
and, secondly, in the closing of ports by 
Germany and Russia. 





The firmness of the stock 
market is the most reassur- 
ing indication of peace in 
South Africa. Everything else points to 
war. General Butler, in command of the 
British forces there, has been replaced by 
General Walker, and while there is no defi- 
nite statement, it is generally believed that 
the reason is found in General Butler's 
avowed sympathy for Kruger, and in Gen- 
eral Walker’s greater aggressiveness. Portu- 
gal has seized a quantity of arms intended 
for the Transvaal in transit through Lorenzo 
Marquess, and that has aroused a most it 
dignant protest from Pretoria. No reply has 
yet been given by the Volksraad to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposition for a commission 
of inquiry, and each day’s delay is _ inter- 
preted as a new rebuff to the British Govern- 
ment. On the other hand, it is reported that 
a new proposal will be made to take the 
place of Sir Alfred Milner’s, and that all 
that is wanted is time, to let the Boers down 
easy. From the English Government there 
is no new statement, but preparations for 
war are being pushed on both sides. English 
and Indian troops are in readiness, and the 
Volksraad has amended the Constitution of 
the Republic, compelling persons who are 
not burghers to co-operate with them in the 
defense of the national territory and the sup 
pression of rebellion. 


The Transvaal 
Crisis 
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Needed Improvements in Our Consular Service. 
By James B Angell, LL.D., 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


becoming more intimate, and our for- 

eign trade is rapidly increasing, it is 
becoming more than ever essential to de- 
velop and _ perfect our consular service. 
Some of the defects in it are serious. 

The duties of a consul are commercial, to 
aid in promoting trade; protective, to guard 
the rights of our citizens abroad, and espe- 
cially to care for our sailors, and, in most 
Oriental lands, judicial, to try civil and crim- 
inalcases in which our citizens are defendants. 
His duties are rarely political. It seems 
clear, then, that what we need in a consul is 
a certain familiarity with business, some 
knowledge of law, and some acquaintance 
with the language and customs of the coun- 
try to which he is sent. Good breeding, we 
shall all agree, is desirable. It is almost equal- 
ly clear that a consul should have some per- 
manence in office to assure him the desir- 
able influence at his post. As his duties are 
not political his appointment and retention 
in office ought not to be determined by his 
party connections, but should be determined 
by his personal fitness. 

We have some excellent consuls 
service. 


| S our relations with foreign Powers are 


in our 
But for this fortunate fact we owe 
little thanks to our system of appointment. 
It is well known to what almost irresistible 
pressure the President and the Secretary of 
State are subjected by Senators and mem- 
bers of Congress or other prominent party 
leaders to appoint men merely as the re- 
ward for political activity in a heated can- 
vass and with the least possible regard to 
their special fitness for the post to which 
they are to be sent. The President and the 
Secretary must in many appointments made 
under such circumstances depend for their 
knowledge of the candidates entirely on the 
statements of the men who urge the appoint- 
ment of them. So it has happened that men 
of flagrantly bad character have been ap- 
pointed by excellent Presidents, not because 


the Presidents desired to appoint bad men, 
but because they were deceived by the poli- 
ticians who vouched for these worthless per- 
sons and so paid their local political debts 
to unscrupulous party workers. 

Especially is it pernicious to send dissolute 
consuls to the far East. In those Oriental 
countries it is assumed that an official rep- 
resentative of a foreign nation is the high- 
est type of man which the nation produces. 
Therefore the impression which a bad man 
gives of our people is far worse than he 
would give in a European country, where 
people are accustomed to see dissolute men 
in office. We ought to have a body of con- 
sular officers who have prepared themselves 
by proper study for the duties of their 
posts, and who have characters above re- 
proach. 

Again, there should be greater permanence 
in the consular office. The influence of a 
good consul increases with every year of his 
experience. Fortunately we do _ observe 
more cases than we formerly did in whieh 
consuls have retained their positions through 
successive administrations. Probably there 
would be yet more if the President and the 
Secretary of State were not besieged by 
clamorous political managers, who _ insist 
that experienced .consular officers shall be 
summarily dismissed to make room for some 
of their henchmen. When politely in- 
formed by the Secretary that there are no 
vacancies, these managers peremptorily de- 
mand, “then make some vacancies at once, 
if you wish our party to succeed in our dis- 
trict.” So men who have become familiar 
with the official duties of consul are almost 
without warning recalled to make way for 
novices. Thus we subject ourselves to the 
expense of constantly training new men, if 
indeed we leave them long enough at their 
posts to become more than half trained. Of 
course the special fitness of the men ap- 
pointed under such circumstances as we are 
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considering is not likely to have been studied 
at all. The writer recalls one case, of which 
he has personal knowledge, where the man 
suddenly appointed on the solicitation of his 
Congressman to an important manufactur- 
ing city in Germany spoke of it as a good 
joke that he had never heard of the place 
before his appointment, and had to hunt for 
it on his atlas. On our happy-go-lucky sys- 
tem of appointment it is fortunate if we se- 
cure suitable men, and it is certain that in 
many cases they will be recalled almost as 
soon as they have become really useful. 

Once more, we ought to make provision for 
securing citizens of American birth as in- 
terpreters both for our consular and our 
diplomatic service. It is by mere accident 
now if we have an American interpreter in 
any foreign land, and especially in any 
Oriental land. Since it is rare that our con- 
suls can speak the language of any country 
but England to which we send them, it is 
obvious that in most cases they are com- 
pelled to depend on interpreters of foreign 
birth. The abuses which have resulted from 
this necessity are manifold. There is rea- 
son to believe that sometimes the interpret- 
ers have been bribed by foreign govern- 
ments or their agents to betray the secrets 
of legations and of consulates. In China 
more than once the native interpreters have 
clandestinely used the consular seal to give 
a show of authority to papers by which 
they have extorted money from their inno- 
cent countrymen. I doubt if there is an 
American interpreter in any consulate in the 
Ottoman Empire. The interpreters there 
are usually Greeks, Armenians or Arabs, and 
all foreign subjects. 

How much more cautiously and wisely the 
British have provided. Look, for example 
to her method in China. Attached to the 
British Legation at Peking is a school of 
training for future interpreters and consuls. 
A dozen or more well educated young Eng- 
lishmen, some of them graduates of Oxford 
or Cambridge, receive a certain sum for 
maintenance while residing at the Legation 
and studying Chinese, just as our young 
soldiers do at West Point while studying the 
art of war. Examinations are held from 
time to time to test their progress. After 
about two years they ad- 
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vanced far enough to be detailed in a subor- 
dinate capacity to some consulate. They 
gradually rise to the position of interpreters 
and finally are made consuls. By that,time 
they are well acquainted not only with the 
language but with the methods of business 
in China and the habits of the people, and 
are well fitted for the duties to which they 
are called. Years ago one Congress took up 
this idea, and sent out a few young men to 
China to study as consular clerks. But the 
next Congress failed to continue the appro- 
priation for their support. So the experi- 
ment ended prematurely, and the young men | 
were left in that remote land to shift for 
themselves. 

Either we ought to train interpreters at 
the public expense, as we train officers at 
West Point and Annapolis, or we ought to 
encourage young men to prepare themselves 
at their own expense by promising them 
permanent positions with good compensa- 
tion and ultimate promotion to consulates. 
If this latter course were adopted there is 
no reason to doubt that a good number of 
our best graduates of colleges would offer 
themselves for the service. 

One great difficulty in effecting any reform 
has been found in the indifference of Con- 
gress to foreign affairs, and especially to 
Oriental affairs. Some of -us, who have 
served as ministers to China, tried for years 
to induce Congress to perfect legislation 
which is absolutely necessary to the protec- 
tion of the rights of American citizens un- 
der our system of territorial jurisdiction in 
that country. But as party interests were 
involved, it was impossible to secure at- 
tention to the subject. Hon. George F. Sew- 
ard, formerly Minister to China, tells the fol- 
lowing story: Once our Consul-General at 
Shanghai was called to. sentence a number 
of lawless American sailors to imprisonment 
in jail. But our government having made 
no appropriation for erecting a jail, he hired 
at his own expense a building inclosed by 4 
fence of palings and shut up his prisoners. 
Hardly had he returned to his office than 
the prisoners appeared before his house, 
each with a board of the fence on his shoul- 
der. He reported his exigency to the State 
Department, and asked for a suitable jail. 
The reply from the Department, instead of 
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offering him any aid, simply acknowledged 
his dispatch and virtually rebuked him by 
reminding him that when he wrote again he 
should take care to write on official paper 
of the size indicated in his instructions. But 
not a word was said about the needed jail. 
Is it a matter of wonder that, when business 
was thus conducted at Washington, the con- 
suls were not always efficient? 

But we now hope that an era of better 
things is dawning. The recent war and the 
new conditions in China and our rapidly ex- 
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panding foreign trade are directing atten- 
tion to our foreign relations and especially 
to our relations, both political and commer- 
efal, with the far East. This fact is in many 
quarters evoking the inquiry, what can be 
done for the improvement of our consular 
service? There are some indications that Con- 
gress will address itself to the earnest con- 
sideration of the subject. It is to be hoped 
that an enlightened public opinion will en- 
courage and even urge Congress to take wise 


. action without delay. 


Ann Argor, MicH. 


Our Duty in the Family of Nations. 


By the Hon. 


O. H. Platt, 


Unitep STATES SENATOR FROM CONNECTICUT 


AGREE with Senator Frye, who has said 
| in effect that Providence has placed us 

in the Philippines, that we cannot retreat 
if we would, and that we must do our duty 
there as one of the great civilizing powers 
of the earth. 

The “family of nations” ‘is a phrase 
which we often use, but the real meaning 
of which we seldom appreciate. If the na- 
tions of the world do, in fact, constitute a 
family, the stronger and more forceful mem- 
bers of that family have the higher duties 
and the greater obligations. A family has 
always some member who is known as its 
head, and the head of the family has the 
greatest responsibility of all; if the United 
States is not already the head of the family 
of nations, it is very near it. It is no dis- 
paragement to other nations or races to say 
that in wealth, in resources, in strength, in 
the character of our population, and in the 
beneficence of our institutions, we are sur- 
passed by none. When international ex- 
changes are in our favor, ours will be the 
center of world influence, and if that time 
. has not already come, it is most rapidly ap- 
proaching. Under such circumstances we 
should no longer pursue a policy of selfish 
isolation. We must discharge our duty to 
others. If we would live up to the true phi- 
losophy of national life, as well as the 


scriptural injunction, we must “love our 
neighbor as ourselves.” A nation seeking 
only its selfish aggrandizement is no more 
worthy of respect than a man who has no 


‘thought or care for any but himself. To be 


truly great, a man or nation must be truly 
helpful. Every man owes something to the , 
community in which he lives, and every na- 
tion owes something to the world of which 
it is a part. To my apprehension, the great 
obligations of the United States to the rest 
of the world, now in the commencement of 
the twentieth century, are. to extend the in- 
fluence of its institutions, and to take a di- 
recting hand in the new civilization of man- 
kind. It will not do merely to put up a 
statue of Liberty enlightening the world at 
the entrance of our principal harbor and 
content ourselves with asking the rest of the 
world to follow our example. Expansion is 
the law of our race, and of our national 
growth and development. Whether one be- 
lieves in Providence or destiny, he must be 
blind who does not see that the English 
speaking people has been and always must 
be an expanding people. We shall fail of a 
proper appreciation of ourselves when we as- 
sume that the time has arrived for further 
growth and expansion to cease. 

We are told that it is proper to occupy, 
control and govern Porto Rico, because it 
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happens to be within our “sphere of in- 
fluence,”’ while it is all wrong to do the same 
thing in the Philippine Islands because they 
are outside our “sphere of influence.” But 
who shall presume to set bounds to the in- 
fluence of our nation so long as the oppor- 
tunity exists for it to wisely help mankind 
onward to a higher civilization and a bet- 
ter condition ? For one I rejoice that our 
national emblem is the Eagle and not the 
Tortoise; the Eagle. whose flight is unre- 
Strained, not the Tortoise, that lives in its 
Shell and only crawls. 

We are not in the Philippines as the re- 
sult of premeditation, we are there by the 
logic of imperative necessity. Dewey’s guns 
in Manila Bay sounded the call to national 
duty. They awoke a great people to a sense 
of its obligation. We can never again feel 
that we have no interest in what is taking 
place in the world outside our former bound- 
aries. There have always been great epochs 
in the world’s history. I believe them to be 
the result of Divine Providence, and I can- 
not help thinking that when the necessities 
of the Spanish war compelled the United 
States to plant its flag on the shores of Ma- 
nila, the very greatest epoch in the world’s 
history began. At least a third of the pop- 
ulation of the world is to be found in the 
region to which the Philippines are, by their 
very position, the entrance gate. The higher 
civilization of mankind has taken place 
through great world movements and events. 
For the last decade evidences of a new de- 
velopment of civilization in the East have 
been unmistakable, and it requires no pro- 
phetic vision to see that a new order of so- 
cial, moral and political life has already be- 
gun in what have hitherto been the dark 
corners of the earth. Can any one think that 
this does not concern the United States, and 
that we should not only hide our light under 
a bushel, but ignore both our power and 
duty to take part in the molding and direc- 
tion of this new. civilization ? Is it no con- 
cern of ours that this great portion of the 
human race may fall under despotic or ir- 
religious control ? 

The idea of religious freedom has, in the 
history of our race, always preceded the de- 
velopment of civil liberty. The United 
States for a hundred years has been en- 
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gaged in the grand work of extending its 
idea of religious freedom throughout the 


very regions in question. There is scarcely. 


a center of influence, large or small, in the 
Orient where the United States missionary 
is not to be found, and where Christian edu- 
cation and Christian civilization have not al- 
ready a foothold. Shall we draw back now, 
when the way has thus been prepared for 
the extension of the American idea of civil 
liberty ? 

In the discharge of national duty in this 
respect the impulses and the interests of 
the United States and England are identi- 
cal. We need no formal alliance. Our ra- 
cial instincts and our racial interests are 
the same; and standing together for them, 
for the largest possible liberty of man, and 
for his highest possible social, moral and 


intellectual development, we need have no ‘ 


fear of the Powers of the world combined. 
If the United States and England insist that 
the civilization of the East shall be along 
the lines of true Christian civilization, no 
one will deny their demand. The presence 
of the United States in the Philippines, work- 
ing-jointly with England for such a result, 
is the surest guaranty of the peace of the 
world. 

That there are difficult problems of ad- 
ministration to be solved no one will deny. 
But the English speaking people have al- 
ways been solving difficult problems; and 
tho at times it has seemed that the diffi- 
culties of the situation were such as to sug- 
gest despair of further progress, their course 
has ever been onward and upward. To say 
that the United States must fail in the new 
field which it has been called to occupy is to 
admit its incapacity to govern wisely, it is 
to slander ourselves. 

One of two things we must do, retreat or 
go forward. In our history we have never 
yet known what it was to permanently re- 
treat; it is our glory to have advanced, and 
whenever we have advanced it has been to 
the great and lasting benefit of mankind. 
We shall not retreat now, we. shall advance, 
and in years to come the strangest feature 
of the present: situation, in the estimation 
of onr countrymen then living, will be that 
any American: could have counseled retro 
gression. 
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Of Rudyard Kipling. 


By Maurice Francis Egan, 


Prorsssor OF ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON. 


VEN those persons of letters who are 
E discussing the ideals and the technical 
methods of Rudyard Kipling, with a 
tendency to censure, admit that he is in a 
most delightful position. Alexandre Dumas, 
pere, Was not more to be envied when, in 
the old days, all Paris stopped short, at the 
hour of absinthe, to busy itself in his feuille- 
tous. When an author has, in two worlds, 
no necessity to explain who he is he enjoys 
the sweetest fruit of fame. It is very well 
to say, with Maurice de Guérin, that the 
production of a fine bit of literature is 
enough—no one but the producer appreciates 
the real bloom of the thing; it is sufficient 
that he should sit in solitude, under his 
white lilac, and love it. But, really, an au- 
thor, no matter what he says, is very like a 
mother with her first baby—God sends it 
to her that the world might adore it—and 
the more the world adores it, the more she 
is pleased with God, the world and the 
baby. Similarly, tho the author may as- 
sume that the crowd, in other cases, may 
be mistaken, it is satisfactory to him to 
know that there is so much good taste 


shown in his own. 


The question that seems to trouble many 
souls is: Has Rudyard Kipling come to stay? 
And there are those that miss all the won- 
derful energy and vividness and color of 
his work because they vex themselves with 
such a useless question. An examination 
into the genesis of Kipling, into the social 
influences that helped to bring him out 
into the literary methods that created him, 
is in order. This can be done with profit 
to life and literature. You can reckon with 
almost everything, except posterity and 
taste. The group of Elizabethans did not 
foresee the long eclipse that was to shadow 
them. And is not the “peerless Orinda” 
forgotten, except when we read about her 
in Mr. Pepys’ incomparable volumes? And 
the authors of “ Festus” and “ Edwin the 
Fair” and “ Proverbial Philosophy,” are 


René Doumiec, or M. 


they household words? Even Mr. John 
Hay is known now as a mere official—of a 
great country, it is true, but still a mere 
oiticial—and—but this is too heart-breaking 
—who wrote “ Rock Me to Sleep, Mother ?” 
_ Let us hope that Kipling may never be- 
come “ Mr.” Kipling again, and that he may, 
with reason, borrow MacMahon’s motto, 
" Jy suis, j’y reste.” A question which M. 
Brunetiére, or M. Anatole France, or M. 
Edmond Rod will 
with deep analyses, before our 
Americans get a grip on it is, Why is he 
here ? By what right ? He has taken us 
by the throat—not exactly by the heart, 
tho he touches the heart—notice, for in- 
stance, that reading of the names in “ Cap- 
tains Courageous ” or the procession of chil- 
dren in “ William the Conqueror.” A man 
who cannot be moved by the heart touches 
in Kipling’s stories could listen without 
emotion to Ophelia’s death song. And he 
does not force: them in; they are there. He 
knows how tg tell a story without boring 
you. Every suggestion tells; every word has 
its own color, and he is sufficiently artistic 
to know that while in painting a man may 
elaborate to his heart’s content, in writing 
a suggestion, a simile, a digression, swift, 
vivid, contrasting, illuminating, is his only 
resource. To say that he is without style 
is to deny the evident. No style could be 
better for the purpose than his. There is 
“ Beyond the Pale” in ‘“ Plain Tales from 
the Hills.” Stevenson’s masterpiece—that 
story about Francis Villon, with all its elab- 
oration, is no finer in effect. And is not style 
the art of saying things as they ought to be 
said ? And what is art, so far as methods 
go, but a question of effect ? Examine the 
atmosphere of this sketch; the manner is ex- 
ceedingly modern. Fancy Pope’s horror of 
the short, curt manner; or Miss Austen’s 
amazement. It is neither brutal nor cynical, 
tho it might be told in a club room, be- 
tween the courses of dinner. Imagine how 
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answer, 
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the Abbé Prévost or Prosper Merimée or 
Lady Blessington would have bedewed it 
with large artificial tears—and Rousseau 
would have fainted had he found it done by 
Prévost. Kipling tells the story after the 
repressed manner of our time, not with- 
holding his suggestion of social philosophy 
at the end, and we all like it. He tells the 
story aS'a man, not a woman—uniless shé 
were a poseuse—would want to tell. it: 


“From the black dark Bisesa held out her 
arms into the moonlight. Both hands had been 
cut off from the wrists and the stumps were 
nearly healed. Then, as Bisesa bowed her head 
between her arms and sobbed, some one in the 
room grunted like a wild beast, and something 
sharp—knife, sword or spear—thrust at. Tre- 
jago, in his boorka. The stroke missed his body 
but cut into one of the muscles of the groin, and 
he limped slightly from the wound for the rest 
of his days.” 

Then follows the added stroke of horror. 
Trejago can never find Bisesa’s house again: 
* But Trejago pays his calls regularly, and 
is reckoned a very decent sort of man.” 
Few people read Shelley’s ‘‘Cenci” now. 
But if Kipling told it, in our modern lan- 
guage, colored by his personality, every- 
body would read the story of Beatrice, as 
if it were a new thing. In “ Plain Tales of 
the Hills ’—-which represents his most char- 
acteristic work—Kipling’s method is very 
simple. He begins as if he were telling you 
a story after dinner, looking about for a 
mild motive, and hitching it to the first 
phrase that seems to oceur to him—‘ Shake- 
speare says something about worms, or it 
may be giants or beetles, turning, if you 
tread on them severely.. The safest plan is 
never to tread on a worm—not even on the 
last new subaltern from home, with his 
buttons hardly out of their tissue paper, 
and the red of sappy English beef in his 
cheeks. This is the story of the worm that 
turned.” 

Anybody can do that? Of course, just 
as anybody could have shaken up that egg, 
as Columbus did it. But when one man 
does what everybody can do and does not, 
and yet wants to do after it is done, it is 
almost safe to call him a genius. Kipling’s 
manner, in the short story, is as invariable 
as that of the sonneteer. Analyze “ Thrown 
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Away” as an example. He _ philoso 
phized about the danger of the “ sheltered 
life system” of bringing up boys. You 
know what is coming. He takes you by the 
button-hole; he says, as he drops you fora 
moment to light a cigaret: 

“Let a puppy eat the soap in the bath- 
room or chew a newly-blacked boot. He 
chews and chuckles until, by and by, he 
finds out that blacking and Old Brown 
Windsor make him very sick; so he argues 
that soap and boots are not wholesome. Any 
old dog about the house will show him the 
unwisdom of biting dogs’ ears. Being 
young, he remembers and goes abroad at 
six months a well-mannered little’ beast 
with a chastened appetite. If he had been 
kept away from boots and soap and big 
dogs tilk he came to the trinity full grown 
and with developed teeth, just consider how 
fearfully sick and thrashed he would be!” 

Here is a man who has tne courage to be 
colloquial: to be sure, he had the example 
of Thackeray before him; but his manner 
is as distinctly different from Thackeray’s 
as Thackeray’s was from Fielding’s. It is 
entirely consommé @ la fin ,du siecle. The 
philosophy which leads to the story is not 
Christian morality. But then Kipling is 
generally a pagan—a very good sort of 
pagan--—a pagan of the older and purer form, 
but still a pagan. Tennyson answered the 
“wild oat” theory long ago: 

“ Hold thou the good, define it well, 

For fear divine philosophy 
Should push beyond her mark and be 
Procuress to the gods of hell.” 
Even in the ‘“ Recessional’” we have the 
old Roman belief that there is a Jove who 
will thunder upon the chosen race if they 
become like other people. We have had a 
good time; we have heavy spoils, and the 
captains have the gems of the heathen in 
their sword-hilts—yet, if we do not throw 
up some incense to keep our Jove in a good 
humor who knows what may happen? 
“The Vampire ” is out of life, no doubt; but 
it is only the man’s side of the story, and 
a fool of a man’s at that! But the music 
of them both: Any student of verse can 
tell you how Kipling does it. It is not neces- 
sary that he should have studied the cata- 
lexis of Coventry Patmore or the theories 
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of Sidney Lanier. He catches a tune in the 
air. It may be “ Nora Creina” of the “ Sail- 
ors’ Hornpipe” or “ Malbrook;” he has 
found his rhythm, and, as he knows what 
to say, his libretto is not difficult to arrange. 
He looks into the mind of the man nearest 
to him, and puts one phase of it pictur- 
esquely to his tune: 


“Ship me somewhere east of Suez, where the 
best is like the worst, 

Where there aren’t no Ten Commandments, 

an’ a man can raise a thirst; 

Yor the temple bells are callin’, an’ it’s there 

that [ would be— 

By the old Moulmein Pagoda, lookin’ lazy at 

the sea— 

On the road to Mandalay, 

Where the old flotilla lay, 

With our sick beneath the awnings when we 

went to Mandalay. 

Oh, the road to Mandalay, 

Where the flyin’ fishes play, 

An’ the dawn comes up like thunder outer 

China, ’crost the bay.” 

In the future some professor of verse 
music will tell us that Kipling was a con- 
scious master of the science of phonetics, 
but men who write verse will know that he 
had a good musical ear—for, at least, the 
obvious rhythm and cadences. “ Drink to 
Me Only with Thine Eyes,’ “Come Live 
with Me and Be My Love” and “ Under the 
Greenwood Tree’ were, we may depend 
upon it, written on Kipling’s system. 

*Sir William Fraser tells us that one day 
he asked Thackeray who liked his books 
best. And the author of “ Vanity Fair” an- 
swered: “Women and clever men.” He 
ought, as Sir William says, to have reversed 
this. Kipling seems to be liked best by men 
and clever women. He has reduced ro- 
mance—the romance of adventure, of re- 
volt against the conventional—to a modern 
formula. The wizard, the occult thing, the 
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manifestation of chivalry, is brought down 
to date. Clever women love his men prin- 
cipally because they are brave and stupid— 
two qualities which, in men, most entrance 
the clever woman. As to his women, they 
are impressions—not real things at all. They 
serve, as in “The Vampire,” as a _ back- 
ground for the psychology of the men. Kip- 
ling does not know the East as Burton 
knew it; too much knowledge would have 
made his hand heavy; but he divines the 
spirit of it; he knows the art of taking us 
out of ourselves, tho he is much more 
than the “idle singer of an empty day.” His 
realism becomes less convincing when he 
shows a minute and scrupulous possession 
of facts—the essence of fact, the atmosphere 
of facts, he can manage. It sometimes seems 
too bad that a master who can, for a time, 
make us believe anything should trouble 
himself about facts. The Jungle Books can- 
not be overrated; and, if the awful power 
of some of the descriptions in “ The Light 
that Failed” is not appreciated, it is be- 
cause an artist who can suggest by a line 
attempted to fill a large canvas with care- 
ful elaboration; for even Kipling has lim- 
itations. 

He is the singer of war and of force; he 
believes in the imperial power, and, while 
he sees that the British can never western- 
ize a poetic and exquisitely imaginative 
people, he resents the insinuation that any < 
other nation could have done it. He is in- 
sular, prejudiced and unconsciously inso- 
lent. He understands only half of what 
he sees; but we forgive this fault of his 
quality because he understands his half so 
well. In his heart he holds that the English 
have become the heirs to the Roman Em- 
pire. ‘To-day there are only two real im- 
perialists in the world—Kipling and the 
Kaiser. 


A Rebuke. 


By Clarence Urmy. 


LOVED the flowers so much that I 

| Had naught but hate and scorn, 
Not even pity, to bestow 
On briar and on thorn, 


Until one day, when far afield, 
I heard them whisper thus: 

“We heed no slight, no scoffing, since 
His Head has hallowed us!” 


San Joss. Cat, 





As Yesterday. 


By Kate 


HE main road lay hot and dusty, with 
T the sun’s rays beating fiercely upon 
its light, powdery surface. and hope- 

lessly scorching the grass and weeds grow- 
ing by its sides. Thick, white clouds rose 
slowly in the wake of the farm wagons as 
they jogged lazily along, and then gradually 
settled into the ruts, whose soft sides had 
already caved in. Everything seemed 
steeped in a dull, heavy quiet. Scarcely a 
breath of air was stirring; and only the dis- 
tant hills, with their crest of dark green 
brightened here and there by a dash of 
scarlet and yellow, gave life and freshness 
to the The Poor Farm, standing 
somewhat back from the road, .looked de- 
serted; while the row of tall poplars guard- 
ing its front seemed for once to have re- 
tired from battle array and to be holding 
out a limp fiag of truce. And so the morn- 
ing wore slowly away, each moment bring- 
ing with it an added degree of heaviness 
to the air, and to the general feeling of hope- 
lessness which prevailed. Suddenly there 
was a choking, whirring noise, the clock in 
the Farm struck its slow, metallic eleven, 
and before the last stroke had fairly died 
away 


scene. 


the back door was thrown open and 
two little old women issued forth. Walking 
in file, expressionless, 
they semed like automatons responding to 
the striking of the clock which had set their 
machinery in motion. Straight up the path, 
a turn to the right, and they were in the 
vegetable garden. Through the _ potato- 
patch, up this furrow, down that, still with 
no sign of hesitation their old joints moved 
on. The sun beat furiously upon their 
wrinkled, parchment-like faces and white, 
wispy locks of hair; on their short, calico 
skirts, and brown, knotted hands hanging 
loosely by their sides. Past the onion-beds, 
through the melon-patch they plodded along, 
never stopping, never exchanging so much 
as a glance, the leader holding her head 
with proud erectness, while her companion, 
with bent shoulders and downcast eyes, 
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single speechless, 


Erskine. 


followed meekly behind. At the old sun- 
dial, now almost hidden in the tall corn, they 
stopped and the little figure in front faced 
her companion. Her small, deep-set eyes 
sparkled gleefully as her thin, piping voice 
broke with triumphant tones the stillness of 
the air. 

“There, Mis’ Bascom, that makes seventy- 
nine times! Seventy-nine times we've 
walked round this gardin’ this summer; 
alers startin’ just the same time, and wind- 
in’ up ’longside this dial. ’Tain’t too hot for 
us to go out. But some folks are made o’ 
sugar an’ salt,” she added, scornfully. Then, 
after a cautious look around, she whis- 
pered huskily: “ There’s weeds among the 
melons. Oh, Lord—a—massy, ain't there 
weeds!” Turning to an ear of corn she 
commenced to separate its silk with fum- 
bling fingers. ‘‘ They’re a shiftless set, they 
are,” she continued, with a nod of her head 
toward the house. “A _ shiftless, good-for- 
nothin’ lot. That’s what J ealle’m. But I'll 
report ’em,” and she chuckled to herself. 
“I know who takes care o’ that 
patch. 


melon- 
It’s old man ’Carty an’ Fiddler Joe. 
An’ T’ll report ’em. I ain’t walked in this 
gardin’ most every day in summer goin’ on 
twenty year, ’thout knowin’ a weed when 
I see it.” She had now ceased to whisper 
and, with her face turned toward the house, 
eontinued in a shrill, cracked voice which 
rose louder and louder. “ There ain’t one 
pusson livin’ here, ’ceptin’ myself an’ Mis’ 
Bascom, that desarves to be taken care off. 
A. wuthless set, if ever there was one. I— 
Well there, see that hop-toad,” she broke off 
suddenly, resuming her natural _ tone, 
“*nother moment an’ I'd ha’ put my foot 
on it.” Both women watched it gravely 
as it hopped quickly by and hid itself be- 
hind a stalk. ‘Seems kind o’ strange,” she 
continued, in a musing tone, “ that it should 
stay here when it could ha’ hopped outside 
just as well as not, an’ nobody to interfere. 
I declare, it seems ’s tho the sun was alers 
more shiny outside the fence than in; an’ 
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as tho the birds was a-singin’ sweeter. 
There, Mis’ Bascom,” she exclaimed, pet- 
tishly, ‘I should think you was as dead as 
a door-nail; leastways that you hadn’t a 
tongue in your head!” 

Her companion, who was regarding her 
with admiring eyes, started as from a daze. 
‘I dunno, I dunno,” she mumbled, ‘I was 
just a-thinkin’. Just a-thinkin’ ’bout you, 
Marthy Sprague. Lord sakes, ain’t you 
peart ! Ain’t you peart!” She paused, and, 
with her eyes fastened on the spot where 
the toad had disappeared, became once more 
abstracted. Then rousing herself she whis- 
pered, glancing toward the house, “Say, 
Marthy Sprague, they ain’t never set you 
down, have they ? You ec’n talk up, can’t 
you ? Lord sakes, can’t you talk up ?” 

Her remarks were greeted by her listener 
with a little cackling laugh that rose and 
fell and then stopped suddenly like the 
breaking of a banjo-string. She smoothed 
her checked apron complacently and gave a 
slight toss to her head. 

“No, they can’t set me down. They’ve 
been a-tryin’ it now for twenty year. 
Twenty year come next month. ’[was a 
Tuesday I come here. The sunflowers was 
noddin’ their heads in my front gardin when 
I walked past ’em to get into the kerridge; 
an’ the apples was just beginnin’ to look 
like somethin’. Kind o’ pinkish an’ shiny, 
you know, the way they do toward ripenin’ 
time.” . Her face softened, and the rare 
flicker of a smile passed over it. Then it 
was gone; and her small, black eyes glowed 
like coals of fire, as, dropping a mocking 
curtesy, she continued shrilly, “‘ ‘ Good-morn- 
in’, Mis’ Sprague; we’d be pleased to have 
you take a ride with us in our kerridge this 
mornin’.’ That’s what they said, the de- 
ceivin’ ‘creatur’s; an’ then —then they 
brought me here.” She caught hold of the 
other’s arm, and shook it roughly. ‘“ An’ 
the hen an’ her chicks was a-walkin’ round 
the gardin, too; an’ the old buff cat kep’ 
tubbin’ herself against me as tho it knew 
somethin’ was a-goin’ to happen.” She 
locked her hands closely together, and the 
knuckles gave a cracking noise. ‘ They 
might ha’ given me time to throw a little 
meal about an’ lay out a saucer o’ milk 
an’ try to make ’em sort o’ understand that 
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’twa’n’t me that was desartin’ ’em. Oh, 
Lord sakes, Lord sakes, what must they 
ha’ thought; an’ me goin’ away ’thout so 
much as a word to the chicks or a pat to 
the cat! An’ if it hadn’t ha’ been for Ab- 
ner—if it hadn’t ha’ been for Abner Sprague, 
it never would ha’ happened,” she added, 
bitterly. ‘“’Iwas him an’ his shiftless ways 
that brought me here. Why couldn’t he ha’ 
paid off the mortgage, an’ left the farm so’s 
I could run it? Deary me, deary me, why 
couldnv’t he ha’ done it!” 

The old woman, who had been listening 
with a gentle nodding of the head, as tho 
emphasizing facts she had heard many 
times before, reached out her hand timidly 
and gave the other’s skirt a little twitch. 
“But they ain’t never been able to set you 
down, have they, Marthy Sprague ?” she 
reminded. 

“Set me down?” was the echo. “Set 
me down ? Why wa’n’t it at the very first 
meal that Mis’ Smith says, ‘ Marty Sprague, 
will you have some ’tatoes?’ An’ I says 
--I says—well, I don’t remember just what 
*twas, but ’twas somethin’ real sharp. An’ 
sence then when I’ve wanted ’tatoes, I’ve just 
took ’em.” 

Her companion gave a triumphant laugh. 
“Oh, I know ’twas somethin’ good. Some- 
thin’ real good. But I kind o’ thought 
you’d remember this mornin’ just what 
*twas,” she added in a disappointed tone. 
She stood quite still for.a moment fumbling 
with restless fingers at her apron-strings 
and the buttons of her waist; her small, 
pinched face, filled with affectionate ad- 
miration, was still turned on her friend. 
“ An’ you’ve looked after me well, Marthy 
Sprague,’ she at last broke forth in a 
happy, singsong voice. “ Five year an’ two 
months come next Monday I’ve been livin’ 
here. An’ you’ve stood up for me well. 
Deary me, ain’t you got sperits! Ain’t you 
got sperits !” 

The clock now struck the half hour, and 
at once, without another word, they con- 
tinued their walk. Two little rebels, un- 
mindful of the heat and the burning sun as 
it rose higher and higher, they tottered on. 
The corn leaves brushed against their 
wrinkled faces, and the silk met with ca- 
ressing touch their thin, white hair. Grass- 
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hoppers jumped and chirruped around 
and the hiding lecust sang its long 
sustained note. Occasionally a field mouse 
ran timidly across their path and disap- 
peared. 

Through the field of corn, past the celery- 
beds, and they were among the squash- 
vines. Here the leader stopped suddeniy, 
meeting the inquiring look cast upon her 
with a low chuckle. Giving her companion 
a sly nudge, she whispered eagerly: 

“T’ve got somethin’ to tell you, Mis’ Bas- 
com. Somethin’s goin’ to happen. 
thin’s goin’ to happen to-night.” Another 
admonitory nudge, and, pointing to the 
squashes, she continued, breathlessly: ‘ You 
en cook ’em; an’ you ¢’n mash ’em; an’ 
you ¢’n season ’em; an’ you ¢’n put ’em in 
crust; an’ you c’n bake ’em; an’ you c’n 


them 


Some- 


set ’em on the table; an’ you c’n call ’em 
pumpkin-pies; but Lord sakes alive, does 
that make ’em so ?”’ And she gave a sareas- 
tic laugh. “I say they ain’t tasty. Mercy 
me, there’s just the difference ’tween a 
squash-pie an’ a pumpkin-pie, as there is 
*tween a cup o’ warm water an’ when it’s 
good bilin’ hot.” She paused, her eyes fixed 


absently on the distant hills, then, making a_ 


little smacking noise with the lips, went on 
in a crooning voice. ‘“’Here, Car’line, run 
into the gardin an’ bring me a pumpkin. 
We're goin’ to make pies this mornin’. 

My, ain’t it shiny an’ goldy lookin’, 
an’ so hot from the sun I can hardly :tetch 


it. . . . Now get the ’lasses an’ spices.. 


Salt do make a 
lively. Yes, I 
guess they’re seasoned ’bout right. Taste 
so, anyhow. There, let ’em bake 
slowly.” She suddenly came to her- 
self, looking around bewildered. ‘ An’ it’s 
twenty year sence I tasted one,” she whimp- 
ered. “Twenty year.” She brushed the 
hair back from her eyes, and peered long 
and anxiously into the other’s face; then, 
rubbing her arm, meditatively continued: 
“T dunno why ’tis, but the smell of ’em’s 
been with me now more’n a week. Just 
as you get it when you take ’em out o’ the 
oven lookin’ all spicy brown, an’ set ’em 


An’ don’t forget the salt. 
thing taste kind 0’ 


I’ve tried all 
kinds o’ posies, but it don’t make a bit 0’ 
difference. ‘The smellin’s 


on the table to cool a spell. 


there, an’—oh- 
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Lord sakes, Lord sakes, ’tain’t that there’s 
a finer smell the whole world over, only 
that with it comes the tastin’, an’ your 
stomick gets to feelin’ kind o’ lonesome, an’ 
you know there’s only the one thing that'll 
ever be fillin’.”” The little creature who was 
listening gave a sympathetic sigh. ‘“ But I 
can see ’em. I can see ’em!” continued the 
speaker with a happy laugh. “ They’re lyin’ 
in the lot next the barn. Great yellow 
things with the sun shinin’ on their sides. 
I only used to see ’em at night after I’d got 
to bed, but now the sight of ’em’s with me 
all the day. An’ I can see the house, too; 
an’ the cat; an’ the hen an’ her chicks; an’ 
the roses trailin’ all over the pofch.” She 
turned suddenly on the other woman. “ An’ 
I planted the pumpkins first myself,” she 
continued, excitedly. “ An’ then on, year 
If it hadn’t ha’ been for me the 
soil never’d ha’ been so good for the grow- 
in’.” Leaning forward and catching hold of 
her companion’s apron she drew her to- 
ward her. “Say,” she whispered, “ they 
wouldn’t mind my takin’ just one, would 
they ? Just the very smallest one of all, 
that might happen to be kind o’ specky. an’ 
humnly. that’s livin’ there now 
wouldn’t gredge me that, would they? 
’Twouldn’t be thievin’, would it? Oh, 
mercy me, mercy me; I’ve thought an’ 
thought about it, an’ I know ’twouldn’t be 
thievin’.” 

“No, no, Marthy Sprague; ’twouldn’t if 
you say so. You’re alers right, Marthy.” 

They drew a little closer together, and, 
as the bell sounded for dinner, slowly re- 


traced their steps to the house. 
% * co % * * 


after year. 


Those 


The shadows lightly descended, soften- 
ing the brightness with faint, almost im- 
perceptible touches; then, gradually thicken- 
ing and extending, enveloped all in a dark, 
impenetrable mantle. The chorus of locusts 
which had been so faithfully sustained 
throughout the long, hot day, finally ceased, 
leaving to a few hardy members the duty 
of presaging its return. Bull-frogs still 
croaked, plunged and splashed among the 
lilies in the pond, conquerors of the still- 
ness in which they now reigned supreme. 
The Poor Farm, seeming to have expanded 
like a living thing, lay a large, black mass 
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in the darkness; only a faint glimmer from 
the moon shining on the weather-stained 
shingles. Every light in it had been extin- 
guished long ago. And hours had passed 
since the echo of Fiddler Joe’s “ Auld Lang 
Syne” had died away, and, with a last, long 
embrace, he had tucked his friend under his 
pillow and gone to sleep. 

Suddenly a light appeared in one of the 
windows over the kitchen ell, and, almost 
simultaneously, there was a timid tap at 
the door of the room from which it shone, 
and a little old woman entered. She wore a 
short calico gown, and a small, black straw 
shade-hat. Her shoes she held in her hand. 

“T’ve been a-watchin’,” she whispered, 
breathlessly, after depositing them carefully 
ina corner of the room. “ I’ve been a-watch- 
in’, Marthy Sprague, for hours an’ hours; 
leanin’ clear out o’ my winder so’s to see 
the light an’ know when ’twas time. I ain’t 
slep’ a wink, not one wink.” She sank back 
into a chair. ‘‘ You ain’t scairt, are you, 
Marthy Sprague ?” she inquired, anxious- 
ly. “There ain’t nothin’ to be a-feared of, 
is there ? Oh, mercy me, ’tain’t so very dark 
out, is it ? Oh, Lord sakes, Lord sakes !” 

The one appealed to made no reply. She 
had taken the candle from the window- 
seat, placing it on her bureau, and now stood 
in front of the small, cracked mirror, tying, 
with elaborate patience, a bit of black lace 
iround her neck. The calico skirt of the 
morning had been exchanged for a rusty, 
black bombazine which trailed a little on 
the floor. Her waist, of white sprigged 
muslin, lay in folds on her shrunken, little 
figure, 

“I dunno,” she said, querulously, throw- 
ing down the lace at last. “I dunno’s it’s 
becomin’ after all.’ She turned away from 
the mirror, and fixed her eyes solemnly on 
the other’s face. “I’ve been a-dressin’ ever 
Sence supper. I ain’t let up one minute. 
While ’twas light I laid my things out, an’ 
then, afterward, I went crawlin’ an’ fum- 
blin’ round to get ’em on. I ain’t set down 
once,” : 

She hesitated, smoothing absently the 
front breadth of her dress. The one, candle, 
siving out a feeble, smoky flame, cast a faint 
light over the room and the treasures scat- 
tered around. A small hair-covered trunk 
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from which they had evidently been taken 
stood quite empty, with its lid thrown back, 
and a bunch of keys lying by its side. The 
bed was strewn with a few old dresses, rib- 
bons and knick-knacks, while on the pillow, 
by themselves, stood a tiny, worn pair of 
baby’s shoes. A large, black crépe bonnet 
hung on the rocking-chair, its weight draw- 
ing it backward so that the long, limp veil 
touched the floor. It was perfectly still. 
The two little creatures remaining motion- 
less seemed scarcely to breathe, one still 
standing in the middle of the room, while 
the other watched her with eager eyes. 

* But [ve been worrited,” continued the 
speaker at last, “awful worrited decidin’ 
what to wear. For it’s twenty year, 
twenty year come next month sence I’ve 
been home. *Tain’t quite a mile from here 
up the road, but I ain’t never seen it sence. 
I was obleeged to go by it once, but I shut 
my eyes tight an’ never saw’s much as a 
rail o’ the fence.” She glanced down at her 
skirt with.a dissatisfied air, plucking fret- 
fully at her waist. ‘“ They don’t set well. I 
dunno why ’tis, but I ain’t as big’s I used 
to be. I’m kind o’ shrunk. But the waist’s 
got style, ain’t it?” she appealed, eagerly. 
“T wore it on my weddin’-day. ’T'was a real 
sunshiny day in June, an’ the birds was a- 
singin’ loud, an’ the roses was in full bloom. 
We was married in mother’s parlor; an’ 
when Abner come in, he says, ‘ Why Marthy, 
little girl, you look pretty’s a pictur’ an’ 
lovely’s a peach.’ Those were his very 
words. Then he took me right into his arms 
an’ kissed me ’fore them all.” She gave a 
low laugh. ‘* An’ so you see’s this was the 
waist I had on when I first went home, I 
kind o’ thought ’twould please him to have 
me wear it to-night. I dunno why ’tis. I 
don’t s’pose I’ve thought of it all, or of Ab- 
ner, in just that way, for years an’ years; 
but now it all seems to be a-comin’ back 
clear as day. The skirt’s what I wore at 
his funeral; it’s best quality bombazine, an’ 
was made out o’ the house.” She stopped 
abruptly, and the small figure in the corner 
moved restlessly on the chair, her hands 
fumbling nervously at her dress and hat. 
There was a pink spot on each cheek, and 
her eyes were very bright. 

“But I didn’t know you was a-goin’ te 
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dress up, Marthy Sprague,” she whispered 
at last. “I didn’t know it. An’ I’ve got 
fixin’s, too. I would ha’ liked to have wore 
’em. I’ve got a dress, an’ it’s silk; an’ it’s 
checked black an’ white; an’ it’s got two 
flounces on the bottom; an’ it’s got some 
lace in the neck; an’ there’s worked but- 
tons on the waist. I ain’t worn it sence I’ve 
been here. I ain’t never had a chance. An’ 
I’ve got a brooch, too. An’ I’ve got a para- 
sol; that’s silk; there ain’t a thread o’ cot- 
ton in it. An’ I’ve got——” She was inter- 
rupted by an eager voice. 

“ But I’m a-goin’ home. I’m a-goin’ home.” 
There was unutterable triumph in the tone, 
and an affectionate lingering over the last 
word. “But then, mercy me,” she con- 
tinued, proudly, “I guess I’ve got enough 
fixin’s for two.” Going to the bed she ex- 
amined its contents thoughtfully, while an 
eager pair of eyes followed her every move- 
ment with anxious interest. Five minutes, 
ten minutes passed, and still shé bent ir- 
resolute over her treasures, fingering each 
article with loving, jealous touch. Several 
times she half passed something into the 
corner, then, changing her mind, quickly 
returned it to its place. At last she picked 
up a piece of narrow blue ribbon. It 
showed signs of having been washed and 
ironed many times, and was now carefully 
rolled up and fastened with a pin. “I 
dunno,” she mumbled, reluctantly drawing 
out the pin. “I dunno but what you might 
wear it if you'll be keerful.”’ She tied a 
short bow with trembling fingers. “ ’Twill 
do to put on your hat, anyhow, Mis’ Bas- 
com, an’ that'll kind o’ fix you up. 
mustn’t be fingerin’ 


But you 
it much—'tain’t that 
I’m begredgin’ ’em to you. Sakes alive, I’d 
rather you’d wear ’em than any one else. 
But I don’t want anythin’ to happen to my 
things. I’m kind o’ use’ to ’em. There ain’t 
one but’s got its own place in my trunk. 
They’re just a fit. An’ then when I look ’em 
over, I alers put ’em in just the same places 
on the bed an’ round.” She crossed over to 
the corner, and pinned the bow on the lit- 
tle straw hat. ‘ But you must be keerful,” 
she admonished. ‘You must be awful 
keerful, Mis’ Bascom. An’ don’t take any 
resks with it,” she added, anxiously. She 
stood for a moment surveying, with grati- 
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fied pride, the long blue ends which hung 
over the calico gown and mingled with the 
apron-strings in the back. “ It looks dressy,” 
she said at last with a satisfied sigh. “It 
looks real dressy.” 

Going to the rocking-chair she took up 
the bonnet, and carefully arranged it on 
her head before the mirror. It settled down 
over her ears, almost extinguishing the lit- 
tle brown face which peered anxiously from 
underneath, and formed a grim contrast to 
the white-sprigged muslin waist. “ My 
head’s growin’ small, too,” she murmured, 
looking fixedly at herself in the glass. “I’m 
growin’ small all over. There ain’t nothin’ 
I used to wear that become me more; an’ 
now there ain’t a mite o’ style to it. An’! 
wanted to look well,’ she added, fretfully. 
“T’ve been dressin’ an’ putterin’ round here 


_ ever sence supper-time, an’ there ain’t noth- 


in’ to show for it; an’, oh, Lord sakes, Lord 
sakes, why coudn’t I ha’ kep’ hefty so’s to 
fill ’em out! It’s twenty year sence I’ve 
been home, twenty year come next month; 
an’ I wanted to look well. I wanted to look 
well.” She turned from the mirror and sank 
into a chair. “ An’ I’m all tuckered out, 
too. I ain’t set down once sence supper: 
time. Not once.” 

She rocked mournfully back and _ forth, 
leaning her head, forgetful of its precious 
burden, against the crochet tidy. A_ light 
wind brushed the branches of the apple-tree 
gently against the window, and moved the 
loose shingle on the roof with quick, iryegt- 
lar tappings. Now and then a moth circled 
slowly around the candle-flame, dropped into 
it, and, with a feeble fluttering of the wings, 
sank softly into its liquid bed. Once there 
was a whirring, rushing noise as a large 
bat flew into the room, beating its wings 
noisily against the walls and ceiling until it 
had blindly found its way out again. And 
meanwhile the large clock in the hall tick 
ing slowly, slowly, marked the time that 


two tired little old women slept. 


BS oe * * * * 


“For in the deep where darkness dwells, 
Fhe land of horror and despair, 
Satan has built a dismal tomb 
And lays his stores of vengeance there.” 


A thin, quavering voice broke the stillness 
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of the night, hesitated, then continued in a 
still higher key: © 









































essy,” “There Satan, the first sinner, lies, 
a And roars and bites his iron bands, 
In vain the sinner strives to rise, 
ok up Crushed with the weight of both thine hands.” 
it on It ceased and the echo dying slowly away 
| down gave place to the shrill, monotonous note 
he lit- of the tree-toad and the soft movement of 
y from the wind through the trees; to the faint 
rast to gurgling of the tiny brook, and the oc- 
“My casional cry of the screech-owl. The moon 
mured, shone in bright, silvery patches upon the 
“Tm road in the opehings of the woods; and, 
nothin’ where the foliage was thickest, glinted 
yre; an’ lightly through the leaves. And forward, 
Av’ I steadily forward, two little figures walked 
‘etfully. hand in hand, their eager, intense faces 
nd here looking straight ahead at the road stretch- 
Yt noth- ing out before them. 
as, Lord “T kind o’ forget what comes next; but 
r go’s to i's a good hymn, a real good hymn.” The 
nee I’ve speaker cast a proud glance at the bom- 
- month; bazine skirt trailing in the dust, and set- 
L to look tled her bonnet with a satisfied air. “ I used 
ind sank to sing it in the choir. Mercy me, there 
red out, wa’n’t anybody that could sing treble like 
- supper’ Mme. I used to lead ’em all. Those were 
days; Lord sakes, wa’n’t those days!” Her 
1d forth, @ step was almost jaunty and she held her 
precious M head very high. “’Tain’t for me to say 
A light @ anythin’ about my looks, an’ whether my 
upple-tree HM cheeks was red as pineys, an’ my hair all 
rvoved the @ kinkly an’ black as ink, an’ whether I had 
‘k, irzegt: HM more followers than any other girl any- 
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Where round. ’Yain’t for me to say. But,” 
ind she gave a triumphant little laugh, 
“there was some sparkin’ goin’ on in those 
(ays, an’ Abner didn’t get me ’thout workin’ 
for it.” She let go her companion’s hand, 
looking carefully up and down the road and 
om either side. Suddenly she pointed to a 
large tree on the right. “There ’tis, there 
tis!” she called, excitedly. “’I'was a 
trush’s nest. We used to climb up into the 
branches every day to look at the eggs when 
we drove the cows home from pastur’. The 


















. hother-bird would fly so close sometimes, 
dwells, openin’ her beak, that we’d a’most fall 
ir, when we scrambled down. Once she pecked 

, ml Jerry’s foot. Leastways he said so. An’ 
nee there. 





thre—ro—yes ’tis! It’s just about there I 
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knee high, but ’twa’n’t very far from the 
house, an’ mother used to tie on my pink 
sun-bunnet an’ give me a pail an’ start me 
off. Once she gave me an’ apple-turnover 
to take along ’stead of a doughnut. ’Twas 
so full that the apple squeezed out o’ the 
sides when I eat it, an’ ran down my pina- 
fore. I used to go barefoot then. Some- 
times I’d paddle in the brook ’longside the 
road, or else sit on the little bridge an’ dan- 
gle ’em over.” She_ hesitated, looking 
down at her feet doubtfully. “My shoes 
are dre’ful thick. An’ my feet are hot, too. 
An’ I’m gettin’ tired, real tired.” Crossing 
the road she stood on the bridge, and looked 
wistfully down at the water. ‘“ Yes, yes, 
little girl,” she whispered after a few mo- 
ments, “you can go paddlin’. Only don’t 
do it when you're all het up; an’ don’t stay 
in more’n ten minutes. Mind what mother 
says!” She sat down and slowly drew off 
her shoes and stockings. “I can dangle 
’em for a while,” she said, “ an’ then I must 
be a-goin’ home.” 

The moon shining full upon the bridge 
cast a silvery whiteness over the rough, 
gray boards, and the fringe of willows grow- 
ing by its side. It bathed in clear, soft light 
the two little figues sitting side by side, and 
shimmered on the water which flowed be- 
neath, mingling its gentle murmur with their 
voices. 

“T don’t say but what I could ha’ done 
better in some ways;” the speaker’s voice 
was slightly muffled as she bent over to 
fasten her shoes. ‘ But I s’pose l’d got kind 
o’ used to him. We’d been together ever 
sence he was a mite of a tow-head in skirts. 
We used to set together in school; an’. we 
used to sing together in the choir; an’— 
well, I dunno. He kept a-askin’ me, an’ 
askin’ me, an’ at last I just took him. But 
I don’t say,” she added, hastily, “that I 
was sorry for it, Mis’ Bascom. Leastways 
not altogether. JV.eastways not to-night.” 
They were now walking along the road 
again. ‘“ Perhaps he did feel tired all the 
time,” she continued, in a musing tone, 
speaking half to herself, ‘an’ so couldn’t 
look after the farm. Perhaps he wa’n’t 
quite well. Perhaps he was born kind 0’ 
loose-twisted an’ couldn’t help himself. 
Anyhow, he was kind; an’ he was lovin’ to 
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his babies, too.” 
her bonnet-strings nervously. 
married Abner,” she said at last, 
glad.” 

Several minutes passed in silence as they 
toiled wearily up a slight ascent in the road. 
At the top they stopped suddenly, and a 
glad cry rang out in the stillness of the 
night. 

“There ’tis, there ’tis! It’s white, just 
the way it used to be; an’ nestlin’ in among 
the trees. Oh, Lord sakes, Lord sakes, I’m 
a-goin’ home! I’m a-goin’ home!” She ran 
lightly down the road as tho she were a lit- 
tle child. At the gate she waited. There 
was a glow in her cheeks, and her eyes were 
sparkling. ‘“ He built a good part of it him- 
self,’ she whispered, proudly. “ An’ it’s 
lasted well. It would ha’ pleased Abner if 
he could ha’ known it. ‘ Here’s your home, 
Marthy,’ he said to me, ‘an’ I'll try to be 
a good husband to you.’ We was standin’ 
right here; just this very spot. Then he 
took me in, an’ showed me the parlor; an’ 
the mottoes hangin’ on the wall; an’ the 
red carpet. I a’most cried for joy when I 
saw that carpet. It was all covered with 
posies.” She smiled; then, touching the 
other woman’s arm, continued gently; “ An’ 
there, in the room back, is where they was 
all born. Five of ’em. There’s where I 
used to wash an’ dress ’em, an’ rock ’em 
to sleep, an’-——” her voice trembled. “’T'was 
real hard to leave it,” she added, simply. 
With a motion to her companion to be very 
quiet, she crept stealthily up the walk and 
stooped over the broad stone in front of the 
door. It was too dark to see it plainly, so 
she passed her hand over it lightly. “It’s 
the same one,” she murmured. “ It’s worn 
deeper; but it’s the same one. I can a’most 
hear his footsteps now, an’ the patterin’ of 
the children as they run in an’ out.” She 
half turned away; then, with a smothered, 
glad ery, threw herself down beside the 
stone with her head leaning tenderly against 
it. 

“Lord, dear Lord,” she whispered. 
come home. I’ve come home. It’s twenty 
year, twenty year next month = sence 
I talked with you. You wa’n’t up at the 
Farm. I prayed an’ prayed, but ’twa’n’t po 
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use, you wa’n't there. Leastways I couldn't 
find you. An’ I got kind o’ froze up. I 
thought I left you here along with the 
thoughts of Abner an’ the children, an’— 
an’-—-an’ now, Lord, I’ve come back to it 
au.’’ The faint whisper ceased, then con- 
tinued in a pleading tone: “Perhaps I ain't 
alers done just right by Mis’ Smith, an’ 
perhaps I’ve talked up too much. But, oh, 
Lord, she was awful naggin’. An’ I’m an 
old woman, dre’ful old. Dear Lord, please 
take account o’ that.” Smoothing the stone 
lovingly with her hand, she continued speak- 
ing disconnectedly: ‘‘ Dear Lord, I’m real 
happy. I’ve the thrush’s nest; an’ 
where I used to go a-berryin’, an’ 

I’m _ tired, so tired. ’"Twa'n’t the 
pumpkin-pie, ’twas just home I was longin’ 
for. Dear Lord, I feel kind o’ gen- 
tle aguin, an’ it’s nice to talk to you. You 
won’t send me back, will you, Lord ? i 

The stars gradually became dim, and the 
first faint rays of morning struggling in the 
east brought into rough outline the two 
small figures on the stone. 

“ There, Mis’ Bascom, now it’s time. The 
men-folks will be gettin’ up for the milkin’. 
I wouldn’t ha’ wanted to rouse ’em before.” 
The voice ¢ame in short gasps. ‘ Knock at 
the door. An’ when they open it, just say, 
‘That’s Marthy Sprague a-lyin’ there. It’s 
twenty year, twenty year come next month 
sence she was home.’ An’ then you tell ’em 
about Abner an’ the children. I can’t give 
you the words. My head’s kind o’ light. Tell 
’em I can’t last long. I’m sick, dre’ful sick. 
But.” and she lifted her head a little from 
the stone, “tell ’em to put me in the rool 
back o’ the parlor. Tell ’em they was all 
born theie. Tell ’em that’s where Abner 
died, an’—an’ I’ve just been a-waitin’ to 
this hour.” 

* * * * K * 


seen 


The sun streaming in at the east window 
touched the little wrinkled face lying on the 
pillow, and the restless fingers plucking 
the sheet. 

“I’m here, Abner,” she whispered. “(al 
you hear me, dear? Here in our own rood 
where they was all born, an’ you first took 
’em in your arms, an’ . Why, why 
Abner !” 


PLasnFigcp, N. J, 
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American Hospitality. 
By Rebecca Harding Davis. 


T is amusing, in looking over the columns 
in American newspapers devoted to the 
Art of Entertaining, or to Dinners and 

Luncheons. to find how much alike all ef- 
forts at hospitality are throughout this coun- 
try. 

A fashionable leader in New York who 
ventured twelve years ago out to Chicago 
wrote back: “I assure you that the dinners 
here are served precisely as at home, and 
the chefs and wines are, quite as good as 
ours in New York.” : 

If she were,asked to dine now in a farm- 
house in Alaska or a ranch in New Mexico, 
she would probably find on the table the 
trailing roses, the luminous lily lamps and 
the last new thing in entrées which she had 
just left behind her in New York. A new 
fashion in table effects, as in hats, sweeps 
over the country from sea to sea, much 
faster than the hot and cold waves about 
Which the Weather Bureaus daily vex our 
souls. “Teas” in the flamboyant American 
style have reached Porto Rico, and I have 
heard of Kaffee Klatsches on Pike’s Peak. 

This universal habit of imitation in the 
ways of entertaining is due to us women, 
who always are foremost in the great social 
scramble upward. We are afraid to be orig- 
inal even in our soups. Your regular diner- 
out in the cities eats the same meal, from 
oysters to liqueurs every night in the win- 
ter in a different house, until his stomach, 
if not his soul, is weary within him. 

It is refreshing to look back upon the old 
fashions of entertaining in this country for 
4’ moment. The American, during his three 
centuries of national life, has always (ex- 
cept in one section) been given to hospital- 
ity. He is naturally a good-humored, open- 
handed fellow, and food as a rule has been 
plentiful and cheap. 

The first settlers in Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania, living in log cabins, in the shadow of 
great and silent wildernesses, seized upon 
the excuse of a wedding or christening or 


barn-raising to invite their neighbors within 
twenty miles to feasts which often lasted for 
days. Huge quantities of deer and bear 
were devoured, and barrels of home-distilled 
whiskey were drunk. ‘There were dancing 
and races and leaping matches for masters 
and slaves. These barbarities, as we now 
should call them, were not confined to ig- 
norant boors. The hosts were often cadets 
of good families in England and Ireland, 
owners of thousands of acres and many 
slaves, both black and white. They were 
often, too, men of intelligence and education 
who soon gained dominance over their ig- 
norant neighbors as “sense carriers” for 
the community, according to the expressive 
old term. Washington himself was often a 
guest at these feasts when on service on the 
frontier. The sons of these pioneers were 
educated and became the military leaders, 
the statesmen and jurists of the republic 
during the early years. 

The feasts of those early years continued 
to be lavish rather than elegant. Talley- 
rand and the Orleans princes complained 
that in the houses in New York and Phila- 
delphia in which they were entertained 
they were expected to gorge food and to tip- 
ple from eight in the morning until midnight. 
A French gourmét, writing a book on the 
cuisine of different nations, called one chap- 
ter in the index, * Cookery in America.” The 
chapter consisted of but one figure—a 0. 

Another foreigner, writing apparently cold 
facts, with no flavor of malice, describes a 
dinner at the house of President Washing- 
ton. It consisted principally of a huge sad- 
dle of mutton and some very good Madeira. 
Before and after the meal the guests sat in 
a solemn semicircle, the President in the 
center. No one snoke unless he were ad- 
dressed by his host. At nine o’clock the 
Fresident rose, bade each guest a formal 
good-night, turned at the door to bow again, 
and went to bed. 

There was no lack of variety in the feasts 
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of those times. We had not yet learned to 
play the dull game of ‘“‘ Follow My Leader.” 

A woman who was in her old age when I 
was a child once told me: “ When I was a 
girl I lived in the mountains of the western 
part of Virginia. We used frequently to 
have dances at the planters’ houses. But 
the roads were bad and the distances great. 
I would set out on horseback early in the 
afternoon, my negro maid on another horse 
carrying my ball dress pinned up in a bun- 
dle. Old Uncle Sim rode in front. We 
danced all night and always stayed until 
breakfast. Sometimes the entire party, with 
their servants, adjourned to another house, 
and again to another. The suppers were 
very elaborate. But if people could not af- 
ford to give expensive entertainments, they 
asked their friends to bread and cheese. Ask 
them they would. I remember one banquet 
made up entirely of watermelons. Eacu 
guest was given a half of a melon and a 
spoon. It was the welcome that gave sea- 
soning to the feast.” 

As time passed, good housekeeping and 
cookery became fine arts among the better 
class of women in the Southern States. Mis- 
tresses of plantations vied with each other 
in the “laying’ down” of meats and in the 
making of cakes, pickles and lucent jellies. 
The other branches of kitchen arts were in 
the hands of the negroes, who are cooks by 
nature. The old aunty scoffed at patent 
broilers and bain-maries; she worked her 
miracles with a bed of coals and iron skil- 
lets. But she had stores of game, fish, terra- 
pin and crabs to draw upon for _ her 
triumphs. Not Soyer, nor all France, ever 
produced more delicious meals than those 
which she served in Virginia and Maryland 
a generation ago. 

A wedding brought out all the skill of these 
great black artists. The wedding party, 
after feasting at the bride’s home, repaired 
to that of some other friend and then to an- 
other, and so on, spending one or two days 
at each house, the cavalcade increasing as 
it went, until sometimes half of the State 
was bubbling over with welcome and delight 
and love-making. Then was the time for 
the rare old family recipes to be brought out. 
The hams and marvelous cakes and venison 
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cutlets and puddings cooked by methods 
known only to the Lees or Marshalls or Ca- 
reys. When a dinner was at its hight it was 
a common custom for the old aunty who had 
cooked it to present herself behind her mas- 
ter’s chair, in her white apron and bright 
bandanna turban, her black face shining with 
delight to receive the thanks of the guests. 
He must have had a mean heart and crabbed 
temper who had not a pleasant joke for 
aunty then. 

The custom would be queer enough now 
to Northern eyes; but to my fancy there was 
something in it finer than the music of any 
Hungarian bend. 

The rich feasts of our neighbors the 
Pennsylvania Dutch, deserve a’ historian of 
their own race. Some of their dishes, scrap- 
ple, schmeer-kase and raisin pie, have be- 
come known to us Gentiles for our greater 
comfort and pleasure. A generation ago a 
funeral among these people was the occasion 
for a feast which lasted for days. The food 
alone which was consumed at the burial 
rites of a wealthy farmer in the Dutch coun- 
ties would cost two or three thousand dol- 
lars. 

These are but vague hints to show that our 
hospitality did not always run in its present 
conventional narrow groove. 

Why should it not still have original out- 
lets? Why should not each hostess during 
the coming winter welcome her guests in a 
way which would speak of her own habits 
and fancy and taste? She is used to leave 
the decoration of the table, the choice of 
dishes and the serving of them to florists, 
cooks and butlers. They, properly enough, 
follow “the fashion.” And so comes “ the 
damning iteration ” of which society sickens. 
Surely here is a reform not too petty for the 
mind of our hostess. 

It is not, she says, our mutton and Madeira 
that we should give our guest, but our wit, 
our thought-—-ourselves. 

Yes. But if Shakespeare himself served 
us the same mutton every day with the same 
sauce not all his wit or fancy would hinder 
the feast from palling on us. 

Let her put some of her best thought and 
fancy into the serving of the mutton, and s0 
give us a part of herself. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
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The Outlook in Venezuela. 


By Carlos Villanueva, 


Son oF THE FORMER PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC AND VENEZUELAN CONSUL-GENERAL AT LONDON. 


HE outlook in Venezuela at the present 
T time is for the continuation of the pre- 
vailing peace and prosperity. What 
troubles we have are on the way to settle- 
ment—the Colombian boundary line by 
means of Spanish arbitration, and the Brit- 
ish Guiana boundary line by means of the 
commission sitting at Paris. As a matter of 
fact the Colombian line is already settled, 
only the work of surveying remaining to be 
done. 

A very good description of the present 
condition of the republic and its resources is 
to be found in the Blue Book of the Bureau 
of the American Republics for 1898, which 
was recently published in Washington. We 
have the very finest country and climate in 
all the world—your own official records, 
Blue Books and reports of consuls will tell 
you that. What we need is capital, and it 
ought to be American capital, so that our 
friends of the United States may get the 
profits that are to be made from Venezuelan 
investments. 

Investors going from the United States to 
Venezuela may count on the very best of 
treatment from the people and government. 
We are most grateful to the people here for 
the very vigorous manner in which they in- 
tervened in our behalf at the time of our 
dispute with Great Britain about the Guiana 
boundary line. They will find a welcome, 
complete protection for person and property, 
as high a state of civilization as anywhere 
in South America, and, as I have said before, 
the most delightful climate in the world. 

As a matter of fact in every ten thousand 
of the people there is one more than one 
hundred years of age. The average temper- 
ature at Caracas, which is 3,000 feet above 
the sea, is 71 Fahr., and it seldom goes above 
80 or below 60 in any year. Caracas is a 
Well built city of 100,000 inhabitants now, 
with electric lights, gas, and all modern im- 
provements. There are more telephones 


there, proportionately, than there are in New 
York. They still have the horse cars, but 
just before I left, some Caracas men came 
north here to examine the trolley and see 
about its introduction in the Venezuelan cap- 
ital. 

It may be said that all zones meet in 
Venezuela—at least we have the climates of 
all zones there. Down in the lowlands, La 
Guayra, for instance, we have the tropical 
climate, with the tropical fruits, cocoanuts, 
bananas, pineapples—a long list of them. The 
thermometer there ranges from 76 to 94. Be- 
tween the altitudes of 2,000 and 7,000 feet 
above the sea we have the climate of the tem- 
perate zone, from 65 to 78 degrees, and there 
we grow all the cereals and fruits of the 
temperate zone with no fear of early or late 
frost. If one desires a still cooler climate 
than that of the temperate zone he has only 
to go higher up the mountain, where he will 
find perpetual snow. 

The soil is as varied as the climate. One 
of the United States Consuls who resided 
for ten years in the country says of it, “ the 
specialist farmer may select the soil that is 
peculiarly adapted to the growth and ma- 
turity of his favorite plant.” 

So, therefore, we can raise anything in the 
way of agricultural products, from rice and 
sugar cane to wheat, oats and apples. 

The rich gold mines of Venezuela are well 
known, their output is constantly increasing. 
The bonanza sulfur mines, however, are 
something new. Exceedingly valuable de- 
posits have been uncovered. 

Placer gold mining is carried on with suc- 
cess and the Americans who have it in hand 
have imported the best machinery and appli- 
ances and work very thoroughly. Iron min- 
ing in the hands of Americans is proving a 
very gratifying success. 

Last year we sent 30,000 head of cattle to 
the Antilles, and I have no doubt that the 
trade between Venezuela and those islands 
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is capable of much greater expansion. We 
are experimenting at the present time with 
textile plants, especially heneguen (or sisal). 
The experiment seems likely to be success- 
ful and to add one more to our long list of 
agricultural products. 

Of the American manufactures that we 
need the list is so long that it cannot be 
given in the columns of THE INDEPENDENT. 
I might almost say that we need everything 
you make in your factories. Whatever fac- 
tory Americans set up in Venezuela ought 
to prosper, as our products are almost pure- 
ly agricultural and mineral. 

Americans going to Venezuela to carry out 
large enterprises should carry their labor 
with them. We have few skilled mechanics. 
Workmen who can use tools cleverly will 
find an opening there and good wages. 

Taxes are light in Venezuela—about six- 
teen frances per head—and the country is the 
only one in all South America that is on a 
gold basis. There is a monopoly of match 
making, which our Congress recently de- 
cided to sell for three years at 600,000 francs 
per annum. The monopoly was a revenue 
measure and will not be so hard to bear. 

Americans who may come among us will 
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find that so far as Venezuela is concerned 
Simon Bolivar did not live in vain. Her feet 
are in the path of progress and true civiliza- 
tion. Education is compulsory and the suf- 
frage is unlimited. Out of 3,000,000 of peo- 
ple there are half a million votes cast, and 
those votes are actually cast by the men who 
are entitled to cast them. Political disturb- 
ances of late years have been little more 
than riots. 

The next great project that Venezuela will 
undertake will probably be the improve- 
ment of the navigation of the Orinoco River. 
We are simply waiting for the settlement of 
the Colombian boundary question before be- 
ginning that work. The Orinoco is a large, 
deep, swift flowing river. 
ble for six hundred miles. 

American 


It is now naviga- 
manufacturers are greatly 
helped by the parcel post service between 
the United States and Venezuela, for which 
Mr. Loomis, the American Minister at Cara- 
cas, has arranged. 

Another thing, also, most important in as- 
sisting the introduction of American goods is 
the permanent exhibition maintained in Ca- 
racas by the Manufacturers’ Association of 
Philadelphia. 


The Newfoundland Folk and the Fairies. 


By: Theodore Roberts. 


HE citizens of St. Johus will tell you 
T that old customs and old _ beliefs 
still hold sway in 
bors.” By 


the 
out-harbors they 

spot on the island of Newfoundland 
outside the roads of the _ city. Big 
Bell Island, in spite of its great mine, is 
rich with quaint people and weird stories. 
In almost any of the low-roofed farmhouses 
one may have his blood chilled for the ask- 
ing. Would you hear of the nine headless 
sea-men who dance every night where the 
“scrape” breaks out to the edge of the cliff? 
A “scrape,” in the language of these sturdy 
folk, is a gully, or (another of their words) 
“droek.” This particular scrape bites down 
to the waters of the bay not far from the 
great iron dock. The early history of thése 


* out-har- 
mean any 


nine headless sea-men has been forgotten. 
even by old Jim. But tradition hints that 
they came to Bell Island about four hundred 
years ago, with great treasure from Portugal 
and the high seas. One of the company 
holds a ship’s lantern while the others skip 
about. In their open boats in the bay 
the fishermen watch the gleam of this an- 
cient lamp with awe and wonder. Swamp 
gas—a will-o’-the-wisp! Perhaps so, but do 
not whisper it to old Jim. 

Captain Kidd or some other gentlemaD 
with more money than he knew what to do 
with, once hid a large quantity of gold and 
silver on Little Bell Island. I am not sure 
who saw him do it, but that does not matter. 
The point to be considered is that people 


have been looking for that treasure ever 
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The Newfoundland Folk and the Hatiies 


since and that the “ fairies” have “ tuk the 
better of them” every time. In one case the 
hunter for Kidd’s strongbox was blown upon 
his back, pick-axe and all, by a huge wind 
with fists like a man. Best of all is the story 
of the “ Black Crackie.” <A “ crackie” is a 
little dog. Three brawny young fishermen 
decided to find that gold and forever after 
live in lordly idleness. Early in the after- 
noon they placed bars, picks and lantern 
in their boat and sailed across to Little Bell. 
Near the place of desired wealth stood a 
rude cabin for the shelter of fishermen. Here 
the adventurers intended to spend the night 
and boil their kettle. One took off his coat. 
determined to begin work while daylight 
lasted. He lifted his pick and was about to 
sink it into the earth when a black crackie 
stood in the exact spot for which the blow 
was aimed. The crackie had silken ears 
and a stubby tail. 

“Go away, ye beast of a crackie,” cried the 
tisherman. He pushed the dog aside and 
swung his pick for another blow. But there 
stood the crackie in the same place, with his 
ears cocked and his stubby tail in the air. 
The three men spent the rest of that day 
begging the crackie to go away, swearing at 
him, and hurling stones at him. None of the 
stones hit the mark and the swearing and 
begging had no effect whatever, for when 
darkness came the men retired to the cabin 
without having turned a spadeful of soil. 
They lit a fire on the hearth and boiled their 
tea-kettle. Then, by the hearth, peacefully 
sleeping, they suddenly discovered the black 
crackie. They looked at the small dog un- 
easily, and from their frugal store of meat 
and bread offered him choice pieces. But the 
crackie met their advances with disdain and 
“hove hisself up the chimney.” ‘The actions 
of the crackie disturbed the spirits of the 
young fishermen. They bolted the door, 
smoked a few minutes, and then retired to 
rest in the bunks along the wall. They had 
hardly been quiet ten minutes when one was 
awakened by the door bursting violently 
open. He shut it, grumbling at the wind 
that unfastened bolted doors, and crossed 
over to the hearth to mend the fire. There, 
in front of the smouldering embers, lay the 
black crackie. Isn’t that enough to make 
any man’s hair stand on end, gentle 
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reader? But fancy the feelings of the treas- 
ure hunter when the crackie strode out of 
the cabin on his hind legs, swearing sea 
oaths like any lobster trapper. 

One bright afternoon Gordon, C.E., and I 
went down to the barn where Jim takes care 
of the horses belonging to the mine. Jim is 
not an ordinary man. His ignorance is 
amusing, at the time, but when one after- 
ward remembers the light in his eyes, the 
troubled, questioning lines on his gray face, 
he feels that the ignorance may have been 
his own. It is said that Jim is not “all 
there.” This strikes me as something to 
Jim’s credit. This queer old stable-boy was 
born and bred. on Bell Island. He wears a 
green plug hat (green was not the original 
color) and his face is long and clean shaven. 
His eyes are full of pale fire and seem al- 
ways focused a hundred miles away. 

“T would be afraid to stay down in this 
stable,” said Gordon. 

“What for?” queried Jim, putting his pipe 
in his pocket. 

“ Well, I’'d be scared—that’s all. It doesn’t 
matter what for,’ continued the engineer. 
He winked at me. Jim seated himself on the 
oat box and thought. 

“There’s worse places than stables for 
fairies,” he said, as if speaking to himself. 

“The drook is a bad place,” I suggested. 

Jim’s eyes sought my face. Babies have 
looked at me that way, and very old men 
famed for their knowledge of tu.ngs. I work 
with a pen for my own vagrant ends, and 
Jim works with a stable broom for a mining 
company, and yet I felt very small and ig- 
norant under his gray glance. 

“They’re all one to the fairies, sir—drook, 
and meadow and open sea.” he said at last. 
Gordon, for once in his career, was at a loss 
for something to say. He had five hundred 
men at his beck and call, but he sat between 
us on the feed box and swung his heels. 

“T have never seen them,’ I ventured; 
* what do they look like, Jim?” 

He filled his pipe from my pouch and told 
many creepy yarns. A young farmer was 
riding home from a friend’s house one night 
in Christmas week, when his horse fell sud- 
denly on the level road. The farmer scram- 
bled to his feet and beheld a man in oil skins 
standing beside him. He recognized the 
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stranger as a Portugal Cove fisherman who 
had been drowned off Cape St. Francis three 
winters ago. The farmer pulled the horse to 
its feet and made the best of his way home. 
He put the horse in the stable and rushed 
into the house. ‘‘What’s the matter wid 
you?” asked his wife. But he sat down by 
the fire and would not answer. The hired 
man went to the stable to care for the horse 
and came back trembling. 

“The black colt has turned whiter’n the 
cow,” he cried. 

* Rub him dry wid straw—it’s the lather of 
sweat you see,” said the farmer. 

At midnight the colt died, and—Jim will 
swear to this—his hair was white as snow. 
The farmer went to see the priest about it, 
but the priest refused to act. 

* Sometimes,” said Jim, ‘‘ the priest drives 
the fairies away.” 

“Where does he send them?” asked Gor- 
don. 

“To the nort’ side of a tree, between the 
bark and the wood,” replied Jim, “ but that’s 
what the priest says.” 

Jim himself once beheld a ghostly crew 
and a long perished fishing smack. He was 
a boy at the time, and had gone to Spaniard’s 
Bay with his father, after cod. One night, 
while his father was in the shack on shore, 
and he was sitting on the bottom of an up- 
turned boat, thinking of pork and tea, a 
small schooner bore up out of the dusk. No 
wind blew, and yet she ran with filled can- 
vas. Jim seemed held to the spot by some 
unseen power. The boat drew in to the 
shore. Jim’s father came to the door of the 
cabin and gazed, spellbound. The crew of 
the schooner, numbering seven men and a 
boy, waved their sou’-westers and shouted. 
Then the sails split with a sound like the 
boom of a signal gun—and the schooner was 
gone. 

Stories of men who have been chased at 
night and beaten by unseen forces until the 
victims were black and blue; of mooning lov- 
ers who have been led on and on by sweet 
voices till they fell headlong over a cliff or 
into a drook—such were the rest of Jim’s col- 
lection. : 

Gordon spent last Christmas in Bell Is- 
land. The merrymaking began a week be- 
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fore the 25th and ended twelve days after. 
People went from house to house, singing 
and drinking and playing rude jokes. The 
most popular sport, it seems, was to waylay 
one another and fight with fence rails. The 
“fairies” must have found them out of a 
job about that time. Tho the Bell Is- 
landers are very temperate during the sum- 
mer months, the Christmas season finds 
every house well stocked with Jamaica rum. 
This they drink clear, and, scorning glasses, 
use great earthen bowls. 

No Newfoundlander with proper pride will 
work during the winter. He would much 
rather wear rags and eat one meal a day. 
He says that his father did not work in 
the winter, so why should he? In Bell Is- 
land the people are under the priests’ little 
finger. If the miners have to work on a holy 
day, the priest forgives them on condition 
that the wages thus earned come his way. 
The simple fellows feel that they are getting 
off very easily. It is whispered that many 
new holy days have been instituted on Bell 
Island since the opening of the iron mines. 
I discovered local poetic talent among the 
gang in the “ Gulley Pond” mine. An ore- 
reddened youth had spent a week of nights 
composing verses about the staff of the mine 
—manager, engineers and bookkeepers. He 
was kind enough to sing it to me when he 
should have been shoveling ore into a wheel- 
barrow. Another rimester, a bird of pass- 
age, was inspired by sun, wind and water to 


the production of the following, which he 


calls 
JUNE QUEST. 
Red, like a giant’s spear-head, the mine runs 
into the trees, 
Reddened with blood of the island’s heart. 
Far out beyond the gleam 
Of clear bay water and swerving gulls the ice- 
bergs guard the seas, ‘4 
And sea-smoke veils them—gray-blue mist, 
like incense in a dream. 


Sheer, like a pirating gull, my heart leaps out 
on the air, 
Beyond the noise of the tree-rimmed mine, 
beyond the bergs and the blue, 
On a quest of the chartless sea and the secret 
of ages there— 
’Mid the ice and calm of a million years I 
would question the gods of You. 
St. Jouns, NEWFOUNDLAND, 





The People of Porto Rico. 


By Lucas Amadeo. 


[Mr. Lucas Amadeo is a resident of Porto Rico now visiting this country. 


Unlike many Porto Ricans, he 


received his Spanish and French education entirely in thatisland. He has thereputation of being quite as well 
acquainted with the political conditions and history of Porto Rico and foreign countries as any Porto Rican, 
and to this is added a sound judgment and a sense of honor which has compelled him to refuse to accept 
high office, his election to which he felt represented not a free ballot but the dictatorial methods of the 


Spanish Government. 


He is a chief leader of the Republican party, wh ch represents the sentiment for 


progress and sympathy with the United States. Mr. Amadeo owns a large coffee plantation near Utuado ] 


ORTO RICO has a million inhabitants, 
p the great majority of whom belong 
to the Caucasian race. Favored dur- 
ing a long period of her existence by un- 
broken peace, the distinguishing moral 
characteristics of her people are gentleness 
and docility of character. In Porto Rico 
none of the class-hatred exists which in 
other countries originates such serious dis- 
turbances; and altho slavery stained her 
soil, as it did that of all America, the en- 
viable concord existing among her social 
elements was at no time interrupted by it. 

The absorption of the colored element is 
being insensibly effected, and if restrictive 
laws regulate immigration to the island, 
she will at no distant period enjoy the im- 
mense advantage of having a homogeneous 
population to facilitate her progress. 

The Porto Rican is naturally keen-witted, 
and this quality makes up, among the great 
mass of the people, for their lack of educa- 
tion; and the familiarity of intercourse 
among them, necessarily resulting from the 
denseness of the population, gives them an 
aptness for social life. The workingman, 
frugal as a rule, performs with intelligence 
and industry the duties of the occupation 
to which he is called by his state in life; 
and on the coasts, where the means of ex- 
istence are more easily obtained, he is of a 
vigorous constitution and shows a capacity 
for labor hardly to be surpassed in tropical 
climates. 

In the interior of the island, where the 
Caucasian element predominates, and where, 
from the lack of means of communication, 
the people led for many years an isolated 
existence, the physiological deterioration 
of the industrial element is evident. In pro- 
portion, however, as industry has invaded 
those regions, in which important centers 


of production have been founded that have 
improved the conditions of life in general, 
the workingman improves in physique; and 
there is perceptible a steady increase in the 
energy with which he aids in the develop- 
ment of industrial enterprises. 

The healthy moral tone of Porto Rico is 
to be clearly seen in her criminal statisties, 
which, as a rule, give a most favorable 
showing; and it must be borne in mind that 
a great many of the offenses and even of 
the crimes tried by the courts during the 
last ten years had their origin in political 
animosities and the suspicion which pre- 
vailed in governmental circles. 

Rarely do the annals of crime in Porto 
Rico record acts which show a total per- 
version of the moral sense, as is frequently 
the case in more advanced countries, and 
there should be no shadow cast on the fa- 
vorable picture which the criminal statis- 
tics of the island present by the reprehen- 
sible acts that have been committed in the 
period of profound transition through which 
the country is now passing, acts springing 
from the evil teachings of political propa- 
gandists working in the minds of an im- 
pressionable and inexperienced people, and 
which would have had no important results 
if the officials of the island who surrounded 
the first American governor had been equal 
to their office. 

To repress these morbid manifestations, 
which might easily take place in any coun- 
try, nothing more has been required than 
the energetic attitude adopted by General 
Henry, whose clear judgment and strong 
moral sense place him among the most emi- 
nent of the Americans who have represented 
their country in that island. 

The writer, as a Porto Rican, avails him- 
self of the present occasion to offer Gen- 
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eral Henry his tribute of admiration and 
gratitude for the interest which he has 
shown in all his acts for that beloved land, 
now that, having fulfilled his important mis- 
sion there, he returns with a tranquil con- 
science to the bosom of his country. 

From this survey of the social life of the 
country, the observer may easily perceive 
all the fundamental qualities which peo- 
ples require to progress rapidly and to at- 
tain political strength. These it in truth has, 
a dense population of good ethnical condi- 
tions, saturated with ideas of civilization; 
pacific habits inherited from the past, which 
give tone to the character; a keen and 
quick mind apt for the most serious studies; 
perfect concord among its social elements; 
an eager desire for progress—all these un- 
folding themselves in the physical medium 
of a mild climate and a soil of marvelous 
fertility. 

To this picture might be added-the fact, 
an important one in the political economy of 
a country, that in Porto Rico the first phase 
of existence, which in young countries is 
characterized by habits of extravagance 
and by disorder in the private and business 
life of the people, is already past. 

Pressed by more urgent needs in the 
struggle for existence, the Porto Rican is, 
in general, economical and provident; and 
has a decided capacity for business trans- 
actions. 

Thus it is seen that notwithstanding the 
serious difficulties presented by the indus- 


trial medium, the number of those who by 


persistent effort succeed in bettering their 
social position is increasing daily. 
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Such is the people which the decrees of 
Fate have drawn into the bosom of the great 
American Republic. Never did any other 
people offer better conditions, or condi- 
tions better calculated to make easy and 
fruitful the control that shall be exercised 
over its destinies. 

And to render this task easier there is the 
happy circumstance that the spirit of the 
Porto Rican people mingles joyfully with 
that of the American people, not in aspira- 
tion toward the material advantage and 
prosperity that may be derived from this 
union, but in noble sentiments and in a 
generous aspiration toward progress and 
liberty. 

For this great nation, which, because of 
the original ethnical nucleus from which it 
proceeds, of the gigantic character of its 
enterprises, of the hurried pulse of its in- 
dustrial life, is regarded by other nations 
as brusque in character and undemonstra- 
tive by temperament in its affections, pos- 
sesses with this character and this tem- 
perament treasures of delicacy and tender- 
ness which attract the Porto Rican people 
to it, and bind them with it in the bonds of 
a profound and generous sympathy. 

And in no slight degree is the formation 
of this happy tie between the Porto Rican 
people and this great nation due to men of 
high morals and intellectual attainments 
like Dr. H. K. Carroll, who in his recent 
visit to that island gave proof not only of 
clear judgment in the study of its problems, 
but also of a deep interest in its progress and 
its welfare. 


New York City 


Two Moods. 


By Louis Bevier, Jr. 


ONE swallow, errant swallow, 
L Dipping, wavering in thy flight, 
I follow thee, follow, 

Mournful, till thou pass from sight. 
My spirit, too, my spirit, 

Drifting, shifting in its aim, 
Ts wayward, ah, so wayward, 

Halt of purpose, feeble, lame. 


Great eagle, strong eagle, 

Soaring, mounting to the sky, 
Thow’rt regal, thrice regal, 

Yet art less a king than I. 
My spirit now, my spirit, 

Aiming high, aiming true, 
Is godlike, yea, godlike, 

Straight of path and clear of view. 
New Brunswick, N. J, 
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A Pioneer in Negro Education. 
By Bernard C. Steiner, 


LrprarRian Enocw Pratt Free Lisrary, BALtIMorE, Mp 


CENTURY and a half ago, in one of 
the parishes of the Anglican Church 
situated on the broad Choptank 

in the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
a true and sincere friend of the 
negro lived and labored. His work died 
with him, but his plans and his endeav- 
ors were so much in advance of the time as 
to be worthy of remembrance. He was so 
far ahead of others that when men of later 
days followed in the same path, they found 
no trace of his footsteps, and his name is al- 
most forgotten. 

The little town of Oxford was aroused 
from its usual quiet in October, 1745, by the 
arrival of a vessel from England, on board 
of which was the Rev. Thomas Bacon, conse- 
crated at Kirk Michael, in the Isle of. Man, 
by the saintly Bishop Wilson in the preced- 
ing March. Bacon was not a young man, for, 
after leaving his early Manx home, he had 
lived a number of years at Dublin, possibly 
as a lawyer, and had published there in 1737 
a “Complete System of Revenue in Eng- 
land.” ‘Somehow there came to him a call 
to preach the gospel in the colonies, possibly 
through news of the destitution of Maryland, 
where a large trading business was carried 
on by the factors of his brother, Anthony 
Bacon, a wealthy merchant who was after- 
ward knighted. Bacon’s ships traded to the 
Choptank, St. Michael’s and Wye rivers, and 
exchanged the goods of England for Mary- 
land tobacco. Whatever was the motive 
which caused him to change his occupation, 
We find him studying divinity under Bishop 
Wilson and set apart at his ordination for 
colonial service. Bacon lost no time, but set 
out at once for Maryland, bringing wife and 
son with him. He was just the man to suit 
a Maryland parish, a cultured, pleasant gen- 
tleman and a fine musician, who composed 
minuets and played on both violin and vio- 
loncello. This parish of St. Peter’s, in which 
Oxford was situated, had an aged and feeble 


River 
land, 


minister, and Bacon was almost at once ap- 
pointed as his curate. In the town lived 
Henry Callister, a fellow Manxman and a 
fellow musician, between whom and Bacon 
a lively friendship sprang up in spite of Cal- 
lister’s Whiggery and skepticism. Callister 
was sub-factor to Robert Morris, the father 
of the Revolutionary financier of that name, 
and in his letters home we obtain pleasant 
glimpses of Bacon’s success. Within a month 
of Bacon’s arrival Callister writes, “‘ He has 
in a very little time got the esteem of our 
best people,” and, a week later, ‘“‘ He is very 
much esteemed by the best of our people, 
and almost universally he is esteemed a 
clever fellow and, I believe, a good man. We 
have had several concerts together.” The 
old minister died during the winter, and 
Bacon was inducted as his successor, being 
accepted at a vestry meeting on March 18th, 
174°/,. He remained for twelve years in 
charge of this parish. In the ensuing August 
Callister wrote of the new rector: “I think 
him the worthiest clergyman I ever knew, 
not excepting the Bishop ” [Wilson]. In such 
esteem Bacon lived, a faithful and benevo- 
lent pastor, struggling manfully against vice, 
skepticism and infidelity. We find him ob- 
taining tracts for his congregation from the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
and aiding the neutral French Acadians who 
had been brought to Maryland in 1755. 

Our chief interest is with his work among 
the negroes. Later in his ministry Bacon 
wrote to his parishioners: ‘ Upon being ap- 
pointed your minister, I began seriously and 
earefully to examine into the state of reli- 
gion in the parish, and I found a great many 
poor negro slaves, belonging to Christian 
masters and mistresses, yet living in as pro- 
found ignorance of what Christianity really 
is as if they had remained in the midst of 
those barbarous heathen countries from 
whence they or their parents were imported.” 

Finding this great need to be supplied, Ba- 
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con writes: “My first attempts toward it 
consisted in occasional conversation and ad- 
vice, as often as I happened to meet with 
any [of the negroes] at my own house or a 
neighbor's, or upon the road, ete., and in 
short, familiar exhortations, as opportunity 
brought a number of them together at any 
quarter where I visited their sick, or at their 
funerals or marriages.” He was not satis- 
fied, however, with the opportunities given 
him at these occasions and at the little Sun- 
day evening meetings at his house, and 
preached two especial sermons to the negroes 
of the parish. These were well received by 
his congregation, and were printed, with a 
preface by the author. The same text was 
taken for both sermons (Ephesians 6:8): 
“Knowing that whatsoever good thing any 
man doeth, the same shall he receive of the 
Lord, whether he be bond or free.” He says 
he published the sermons to incite other 
clergymen to preach similar ones in their 
parishes, but we fear he had few imitators. 
Bacon was no abolitionist. Himself a slave- 
holder, he did not view the institution as 
sinful, but would make it truly patriarchal. 
Iie was too broad a man and too devout a 
Christian to deny fellowship to the African, 
and calls his hearers, ‘“ My dear black broth- 
ers and sisters.” He tells them they have a 
share in Christ’s atonement. There is “ not 
a single drop of His precious blood spilled, in 
which the poorest and meanest of you hath 
not as great a share as the richest and most 
powerful person upon the face of the earth.” 
Hie impresses on these slaves that all men 
work for a “ heavenly master who will make 
no difference between you and the richest 
freeman.” Even the king is only God’s 
“head servant.” Since they are saved by 
Christ’s death, he tenderly and earnestly ad- 
monishes them, to “ think, oh think ! what a 
sad thing it must be to lose any soul, which 
cost Almighty God so dear as the life of his 
own well beloved son.” 

To God, therefore, their great master, the 
negroes owe love, fear, honor, reverence, 
truth and prayer. With plain and practical 
precepts he urges upon them that if “you 
would be God’s freemen in heaven you must 
strive to be good and serve him on earth.” 

Their second duty is to their masters, set 
over them by God, to whom they owe implicit 
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obedience, save when evil deeds are com- 
manded. ‘They must not be eye servants, nor 
thieves, nor careless of their masters’ prop- 
erty, but must serve with cheerfulness, rey- 
erence and humility. To each other they 
owe duties to love, advise, pray, and set good 
examples; while to themselves they owe du- 
ties to strive to come to the knowledge of 
God, to use their leisure time profitably, and 
to strive to gain God’s favor. 

If they do these things, and neither’ are led 
to consider baptism enough without a Chris- 
tian life, nor are led away by bad example, 
nor grumble or repine at their lot, they are 
promised a final reward. “God himself, 
who hath made you what you are, 
hath promised you as large a share in the 
kingdom of heaven as the greatest man alive, 
if yon will but behave yourselves aright.” 

This brief outline shows the earnest and 
evangelical fervor of the discourses, and 
their devout and loving character. But Ba- 
con did not confine himself to teaching slaves 
their duties to masters. He also taught mas- 
ters their duties to their slaves. The “ne 
groes, being of the human species, have souls 
as well as we and are equally capable of sal- 
vation. Christian duty, therefore, would re- 
quire of us to endeavor their conversion and 
labor for the good of their souls, tho they 
did not belong to us. Much more, then, are 
we bound to this duty, as they are part of 
our families and substance and absolutely 
under our power and direction.” With this 
thought in his mind, he preached four ser- 
mons to his congregation from the text (Col- 
ossians 4 : 1): ‘“* Masters, give unto your selv- 
ants that which is just and equal, knowing 
that ye also have a Master in heaven.” These 
sermons were printed in London, and with 
those to slaves were reprinted by Bishop Wil- 
liam Meade at Winchester, Va., in 1817. In 
the reprint certain passages are omitted, as 
already opposed to the taste of the day, nota- 
bly one that the bringing of slaves to bap- 
tism was a “ branch of duty ” of the owners, 
who ought either “to appear for them in 
person at the font or provide sufficient god- 
fathers and godmothers for them in bap- 
tism.” 

In these sermons Bacon begins by laying 
stress on the solidarity and interdependence 
of mankind, and the relative duties arising 
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A Pioneer in Negro Education 


from domestic relations. Among these duties 
are those to “our servants and especially 
our slaves,” who “stand in the nearest rela- 
tion” to us “ next to our children and breth- 
ren in blood.” This strong assertion he con- 
firms, saying “they are an immediate and 
necessary part of our households, by whose 
labors and assistance we are enabled to en- 
joy the gifts of Providence in ease and 
plenty; and surely we owe them a return of 
what is just and equal for the drudgery and 
hardships they go through in our service. 
This nature and plain, unassisted reason 
might teach us. But when we further con- 
sider it as a positive command of Almighty 
God, who is our as well as their Master in 
heaven, it must needs receive a vast addi- 
tional force and convince us that our want 
of love and gratitude to these poor service- 
able creatures must be attended with the 
highest danger: the danger of bringing the 
wrath and indignation of our heavenly Mas- 
ter upon our heads; that great Master, to 
whom we are as much accountable as they 
are, and, indeed, far more than they can be, 
because more is committed to our charge.” 

Bacon therefore impresses on “‘ every mas- 
ter and mistress ” their “ indispensable obli- 
gation” of “ bringing up their slaves in the 
knowledge and fear of Almighty God.” He 
pleads the “ cause of God and religion,” in 
which Christ “hath a near personal inter- 
est,” “as the souls I now would recommend 
to your care have a great share with ours in 
his most precious blood, and consequently 
are equally dear to him.” ‘This is no flattery 
but very plain speaking. 

The first sermon deals with the nature of 
the obligation. It is clear that masters will 
be unjust if they “ bestow only the worst 
and detain the best and most needful arti- 
cles” from -those who “ withhold nothing 
from us, but spend the whole of their lives in 
our service.” We provide for the bodies of 
our beasts of burden, we must provide for 
the souls also of these slaves, for whom 
Christ “ paid as great a price ” as for us. 

Not only is this true, but “our slaves are 
given us for our benefit,” and, through this 
“peculiar favor of Providence,” we are sup- 
plied with them in these colonies, “‘ where 
the nature of our business is such that we 
cannot well do without them.” “Can we be 
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so meanly selfish or entertain so high notions 
of the degree of favor we stand in with the 
King of Heaven as to suppose he intended 
all the good to us and none to them? Surely 
they gain little in this life from their removal 
to America.” Then, “ what other benefit 
could the Almighty design, by fixing their 
lot among us, than to supply a better provi- 
sion for their souls?” This being God’s evi- 
dent object, we must “labor with all our 
night that these great ends of divine provi- 
dence may be accomplished among us.” 

As the slaves were part of Abraham’s fam- 
ily and therefore circumcised, so ‘‘ our slaves 
are ingrafted into our families like branches 
or scions into a stock, and can we think that 
Christ at his coming to visit us will not ex- 
pect to find some fruit upon them ?” If the 
slaves imbibe bad principles it is largely the 
masters’ fault. Christians. are priests in 
their own households, therefore they must 
instruct their slaves in religious matters at 
home. -It is not enough to send them to 
church. If we deny these rights to slaves, 
God will hear their complaints in the day of 
judgment and will condemn the masters. 

“Our slaves are so many talents put into 
our hands. They are God’s own property 
and intrusted to us by our heavenly master, 
that we may make use of and improve 
them.” Finally, if we fail to help them, 
Jesus may condemn us to depart, “‘ inasmuch 
as ye did it not to one of the least of these 
my brethren.” 

This fine and fearless sermon is followed 
by three others, tactful, sincere, affectionate 
and practical, on “the advantages arising 
from a due compliance with this great and 
indispensable obligation;” on ‘“ common ex- 
cuses and objections to it,” and on the man- 
ner in which “this duty may best be per- 
formed to the discharging of our consciences 
and with the greatest probability of suc- 
cess.” 

As Bacon’s experience with Maryland life 
grew, his ideas of duties toward the negroes 
grew also. There was then only one school 
of any importance in Talbot County, and to 
that the children of the poor could not go, on 
account of the expense. Bacon conceived 
the idea of a free manual training school, 
wherein there should be no distinction of 
sex, race‘or condition of servitude. And what 
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is still moré wonderful, he carried out his such labor as they are capable of, that they 


idea. On July 3d, 1750, the vestry of St. 
Peter’s parish voted money for the establish- 
ment of a “ Charity Working School.” Bacon 
was so energetic in the matter that by the 
end of September he had collected over $400, 
and a subscription paper was being busily 
circulated. On October 14th he preached aser- 
mon in the White Marsh Church in behalf of 
the school. This sermon is printed and 
speaks of the “ proposal as already consider- 
ably advanced.” It was a new idea for the 
province, and Bacon explains to his hearers: 
“You will find that the intent of it is to 
rescue a number of poor children from igno- 
rance, idleness, vice and immorality, and en- 
able them to be more useful to themselves 
and the community they belong to.” There 
was much need for a school in each parish 
devoted to “the maintenance and education 
of orphans and other poor children and ne- 
groes.” Bacon’s life in Talbot-County en- 
abled him to say: “Many poor white chil- 
dren have I found (I speak from sad experi- 
ence), and many more undoubtedly there are, 
as ignorant as the children of the poor be- 
nighted negroes. Yet even negroes ought not 
to be neglected. If negroes, then, 
ought not to be neglected, how much more 
ought we to strive that the children of poor 


white people like ourselves should be brought 


up in the fear of God, and so educated as to 
make them really useful to themselves and 
the community.” * 

The “ general plan” called for a master, to 
be procured from England, to teach as many 
poor black and white children as should be 
required by the trustees. The number was 
to be determined by the amount of dona- 
tions, and the school should teach the chil- 
dren “to read, write and account,” and in- 
struct them “in the knowledge and practice 
of the Christian religion, as professed and 
taught in the Church of England, and such 
other things as are suitable to their condition 
and capacity.”’ Manual training was not for- 
gotten, for “to their learning shall be added 


*That all the people in Talbot County had not 
neglected the education of their slaves is shown 
from the following passage in Bacon’s fourth ser- 
mon to masters: ‘I know not when I have been 
more affected, or my heart touched with stronger 
and more pleasing emotions, than at the sight and 
conversation of a little negro boy, not above seven 
years old, who read to me in the New Testament 
and perfectly repeated his catechism throughout, 
and all from the instruction of his careful, pious 
mistress.” 





may be inured to industry, as well as trained 
up in the principles of piety and virtue, at a 
time when their tender minds may be sup- 
posed the most susceptible of good impres- 
sions and least tinctured with the prevailing 
indolence and vices of the .country in gen- 
eral.” At the conclusion of the course of 
training the white children should be bound 
out as apprentices. The negro. children, who 
would mainly be slaves, ‘‘ shall be taught to 
read and write and introduced to the knowl- 
edge and fear of the Lord, gratis, but main- 
tained at the expense of their respective 
masters.” 

Bacon had influential assistance. Concerts 
were given at the College Hall in Williams- 
burg and in several Maryland towns for the 
benefit of the school. Lord Baltimore sent 
a large contribution toward it, and gave 
Bacon the sinecure of his private Chaplain- 
ship. Bishop Wilson collected upward of 
£100 in Great Britain and made the curious 
suggestion that part of this money be used 
to buy a negro boy and girl, who could be 
instructed and afterward used as servants of 
the school. 

The school was begun with the names of 
Goldsborough, Tilghman, Lloyd and Dickin- 
son, the best blood of Maryland, in its Board 
of Trustees. A brick house was built and a 
hundred acres of land bought for the school. 
In 1755 the house was completed and the 
school removed to it. How long it was con- 
tinued is unknown, nor how many negro chil- 
dren it educated. It was still being carried 
on in 1764, but was given up during the 
troublous times of the Revolution and the 
house was given to the county fora poorhouse 
in1787. During his residence in Talbot County 
Bacon compiled that collection of Maryland 
laws which was published in folio form at 
Annapolis in 1765 and was probably the most 
sumptuous book issued from any colonial 
press. Bacon himself in 1758 was promoted 
to the parish at Frederick, the wealthiest 
cure in the province, with a revenue equal to 
a bishopric, and died there ten years later. 
No monument marks his grave, and his work 
was forgotten: but if other clergymel 
had been stirred up by his example to like 
action, the slavery question would have had 
a far different history. 
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Why 


Not? 


By Marion Harland. 


N a recent issue of THe INDEPENDENT 

| (June 29), under the caption, “ A Talk to 
Nurses,” we read: 

* Among the subtle sociological changes tak- 
ing place in the domestic world to-day there is 
a marked tendency toward the employment of 
a high and higher class of women in household 
service. There is chaos enough to make us 
thoughtful, but the movement is not at all to- 
ward anarchy and misery. Hundreds of ladies 
are refusing to accept the services of the igno- 
rant, the slatternly and the unprincipled, and 
are engaging that of the upright, the self- 
respecting, sometimes even of the educated. 
l{undreds of women are ready to enter kitchens 
and serve in dining-rooms who would not have 
considered such a step possible fifteen years ago. 
Some time since I advertised for a woman to do 
the housework of my family, and received eighty 
applications, of which not more than two or 
three were from professional servants. Dress- 
makers, clerks, saleswomen, widows, nurses, ste- 
nographers, respectable American women by the 
score, were ready to ask admission to a home 
where they would be well treated, and perform 
its roughest duties.” 

Had the pen which traced these lines been 
one degree less trustworthy, and the brain 
which guided it one whit less cool and stable, 
I should have headed this paper, ‘“ Impor- 
tant—if true!” 

The profound respect I—in common with 
other readers of American literature who are 
also conversant with the history of Ameri- 
can philanthropic effort—must feel for the 
writer of the article before us, forbids me to 
cavil at any section of it. When the author 
of “ Hedged In,” * The Story of Avis,” and 
“The Silent Partner” deals with the prob- 
lem of Woman’s Sphere and Woman’s Re- 
sponsibility, we may be sure she knows her 
ground and utters the woras of truth and 
soberness. 

This conviction is not shaken, for me, by 
the fact that the result of a similar adver- 
tisement inserted by myself in more than 
one New York paper differed painfully from 
that recorded by our essayist. My “ad.” 
was substantially to this effect: 


* Wanted: Two respectable women to do the 
work of a small family in a pleasant country 
neighborhood, about thirty miles from the city. 
The house is convenient, and has all the “ mod- 
ern improvements.” ‘The domestics will have 
comfortable bedrooms, warm in winter and cool 
in summer, good wages and kind treatment. 
Post-office and church within half a mile. A 
mother and daughter, two sisters or two friends 
who would like to be together, preferred. Ref- 
erences given and required.” 

It was expensive to go into particulars, but 
I was in earnest in my intention to give the 
experiment a fair trial. It was in my heart 
to elevate the system of domestic service so 
far as in me lay, and perhaps—since ten 
times one is ten—to light beacons upon other 
hill-tops, comfortless, because rural. 

I had two answers to my advertisement. 
One was from an illiterate Milesian of years, 
who must have double wages for “ going 
into the country in the winter-time.”’ The 
second was from an American widow who 
confessed to “ middle age,’ and ‘ would be 
willing to oblige me by trying the place for 
a month if she didn’t find it too lonesome.” 

Without dwelling upon divers and kindred 
attempts at beacon-lighting, I revert to my 
text, aptly illustrated by a practical philan- 
thropist’s success—and ask—Why not? 

In other words—since the work and man- 
agement of a house of her very own is the 
one expectation upon which the rich and the 
poor woman meet together—thanks to the 
Maker of those whose is the glorious privi- 
lege of belonging to the Mother Sex—why 
should not everything that fits a woman for 
that sphere be accounted especially honor- 
able? 

If snubs many and rebuffs not a few could 
daunt the heart of a well-meaning matron, I 
should not put the question into print. Again 
and yet again, when I have—confidently at 
first, then diffidently—suggested that the 
Prisoners of Poverty who make shirts for 
thirty-five cents a dozen, and eke out the 
meager wages of a shop-girl by pleasing the 
floor-walker’s fancy, would be better fed, 
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better lodged and safer in soul as house serv- 
ants, I have been told that chambermaids 
and waitresses, not to say cooks, must be 
trained for their business and not picked up 
at random. That neither I nor my neighbors 
to the right or left of me would employ the 
hollow chested shirt-maker or the tawdry 
“ sales-lady.” That these unfortunates must 
be helped where and as they are, being fit 
for no other work. 

I have but one reply to make. Each of 
these women hopes and means to have her 
husband and home in God’s good time. She 
will have to cook her husband’s meals, take 
care of his house and bring up his children. 
She will be a better wife, housekeeper and 
mother for the apprenticeship to be had for 
the seeking in any one of a thousand homes 
in town and country. I grant that she can- 
not draw high wages until she has mastered 
the rudiments of her trade, but from the out- 
set she will have board and lodgings—and 
such food and such shelter as she will never 
gain honestly for herself in her present cir- 
cumstances. Nor is it true that the average 
housewife of moderate means demands or 
expects trained labor from every one who 
“takes service”? in her kitchen, chambers, 
or dining-room. The wife of the mechanic, 
the clerk or the farmer who “ does her own 
work ” with the help of one maid is more 
than willing to drill the awkward and in- 
struct the ignorant—if the teaching be consid- 
ered in the wages. There’s the rub that makes 


most of the friction and jar in household ma- 


chinery. 

It is a commonly accepted maxim above 
stairs, as below, that a woman loses caste 
by taking the place of “hired help” in an 
American family. Foreign-born peasants, 
having no caste to lose, indeed having been 
looked down upon in their own land by the 
sleck, supercilious servants of the gentry, 
are unconscious of degradation until they 
become acclimated in a free country. Hence 
it is inevitable that we should recruit the do- 
mestic corps from the mass of raw material 
dumped upon our over-hospitable wharves 
at the rate of fifty thousand “ human wari- 
ous” per week. 

My sister-housewives will testify with me 
to the truth that our most competent and 
faithful housemaids {and even in this Israel 
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of inefficient itinerancy there are many such) 
almost invariably marry men inferior to 
themselves in manners and intelligence. The 
reason is obvious, if we admit the potency 
of association. It is hardly possible that a 
girl, willing to learn and ready of apprehen- 
sion, should be, for years, in daily ‘inter- 
course with women of refinement and educa- 
tion without catching their tone, and to some 
extent imbibing their principles and opin- 
ions. There is a sort of mental cuticular ab- 
sorption going on in every family where 
servants are kindly treated, which, eventu- 
ally, brings about a likeness of the inferior 
to the superior, the learner to the instructor. 

The language and deportment of the trust- 
ed lady’s maid; of the nurse who is hourly 
the auditor of her Christian mistress’s in- 
junction to her children; the observant wait- 
ress, who hears the conversation of intellect- 
ual people for three or four hours each day— 
must be unlike those of the unlettered: work- 
man who has no such refining environment. 
They are, with equal certainty, superior to 
those of the factory or shop-girl. 

Philanthropists of a different stamp from 
the true gentlewoman from whose “ Talk” 
I have quoted oppose to such arguments in 
favor of domestic service for women who re- 
spect themselves and would be respected by 
others the assertion that these find the laws 
regulating most households irksome and con- 
fining. 

I copy from a letter written by such an 
one: 


Our girls demand greater independence for 
the individual employee; more definite hours of 
work; more definite time reserved as wholly 
their own; greater freedom as to company ; less 
continual and constant liability to be called 
away from one piece of work to another, or to 
be interrupted in their off hours. 

There may be ways of earning an honest 
living in which the individual employee has 
perfect independence of action; in which the 
hours. reserved as wholly her own are so 
definite that nothing infringes upon thei; in 
which obtains such mathematical precision 
in the assignment of tasks that each can be 
done without crowding, haste or interrup- 
tion; in which holidays are never postponed, 
and “off-hours” are regulated by a chro- 
nometer. I am not so fortunate as to know 
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of such. So far as my observation goes 
they belong to the Utopia of “ Might-have- 
been ”’—the land of endless afternoon. 

In reading of “ greater freedom as to com- 
pany,” the face of the wise housemother is 
clouded over and her heart is heavy. Our 
pretty Margaret, who lived with us for three 
years, and might have remained a respected 
inmate of the home until she went honorably 
and happily to one of her own, covered the 
situation with a formula sadly familiar to 
housewifely ears. She hankered for a place 
in a factory, in a work-room, or behind a 
counter, “ where she could have her evenings 
to herself.” 

I met her at a street-corner on one of these 
evenings last March, on her way to a 
“show ” of some sort. She wore a hat like 
a bushel-basket as to size, and like a triple 
rainbow as to colors, and white gloves a 
yvood deal soiled. Her cheeks were very red; 
her eyes—(the blue Irish eyes, “‘ put in with 
a dirty finger ’’)—were very bright; she talked 
loud and fast to the “ fellow” with her. He 
had hooked his arm under hers in the true 
vulgarian swagger; a cigar was in the corner 
of his mouth—a big, black, rank weed; his 
hat was slouched well toward the nape of 
his neck; in passing I got the hot fumes of 
bad whisky. 

Ah well! we all know the story—more’s 
the pity—and the shame! The mistress of 
an innocent, unsophisticated girl is unfaith- 
ful to her sex and to her trust if she do not 
cast about the young creature such whole- 
some restraints as hedge in her own daugh- 
ters. As to “ company,” including what the 
guild term ‘ followers,” I speak within 


bounds when I affirm that the restrictions 
governing our maids’ outings and visitors 
are few and light. If there be fault here, it 
is an easy, indulgent good-nature which—in 
the desire that “the poor, hard-working 
things ” should seize upon every reasonable 
opportunity of “having a good time with 
their friends ’’---is culpably negligent as to 
their companions in the merry-making. With 
this class, as .with their betters in fortune 
and station, reasonable, humane laws are 
not burdensome except to the unruly and 
evil-disposed. 

Where, then, exists any just cause and im- 
pediment why women of reputable parentage 
and fairly good education should not select 
domestic service in private families, when 
obliged by reverse of fortune or other 
exigency to maintain themselves by manual 
labor? 

One clause in the “ Talk to Nurses” is as 
heartening as the cry of “ Land ho!” from 
the masthead after a long voyage: 

“Hundreds of women are ready to enter 
kitchens and serve in dining-rooms who would 
not have considered such a step possible fifteen 
years ago.” 

Fifty years ago a woman physician was 
esteemed a social monstrosity; women’s 
clubs were unknown, and a literary woman 
entered fashionable society at a disadvan- 
tage: As doctors, authors, club-women, and 
in a score of other professions and crafts we 
have triumphed over casteand prejudice, dem- 
onstrating the possibility of dignifying the 
lowliest tasks where humanity is to be 
served. 

Why not in this also? 


The Political Organization a Necessity. 


By a Practical Politician. 


VERY voter knows that the several po- 

} litical parties hold caucuses for the 
purpose of selecting delegates to at- 

tend the various conventions where other 
delegates are elected to attend State and Na- 
tional Conventions, or where candidates are 
hominated for various offices; that political 


parties always hold conventions to nominate 
candidates prior to an election; that on elec- 
tion day he votes for certain candidates, and 
if he votes intelligently he knows why he 
votes for those candidates and does not vote 
for others. 

He also knows that there is a political or- 
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ganization, of which he may be a member, 
and that there is also a political ‘“‘ machine,” 
of which he is not a member. 

About the political organization and its 
work the average voter, even tho a well-edu- 
cated person, knows comparatively little, and 
as to the workings of the political machine, 
he knows still less. 

The terms “political organization,” or 
“the political organization” and “the ma- 
chine’ do not mean the same things, and 
are founded on different principles and for 
entirely different purposes, even tho some or 
all the members of “ the machine” may be, 
and often are, members of the organization. 
The political organization is formed for the 
purpose of carrying along the work of the 
party on a systematic and successful plan, 
and carrying forward those principles which 
the party is supporting. While on the other 
hand the political “ machine” is formed for 
the purpose of securing power and wealth 
for the members of the machine and those 
connected therewith. 

It must be remembered that the political 
organization, strictly speaking, has nothing 
to do with formulating party principles or 
the nomination of candidates, those duties 
belonging to the delegates to the various 
conventions. 

It is also to be remembered that organiza- 
tion is necessary in everything connected 
with a political party, from the selection and 
election of a postmaster or a school com- 
missioner in some country town to the nom- 


ination and election of the President of the’ 


United States. 

A brief sketch of the organization of a 
political party of to-day, and the work the 
organization is called upon to perform, may 
not be uninteresting. 

For convenience, if not from necessity, and 
in order to systematize the work necessary to 
be done, political parties have delegated cer- 
tain duties to a limited number of individuals 
ordinarily called committees. In some of the 
States laws have been passed regulating the 
powers and duties of political committees 
and conventions, and the tendency of mod- 
ern legislation seems to be to take away 
from political committees all control in any 
way over political caucuses and conventions, 
or the nomination of candidates, 
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At the head of the great political organiza- 
tion is the National Committee, which con- 
sists of one member from each State, who is 
usually selected by the delegates from each 
State attending the national convention. 

As compared with the year in which a 
Presidential campaign occurs, the National 
Committee has comparatively but little to 
do, altho an office or headquarters is contin- 
ually maintained and some one is always 
there. 

When a President is to be elected the Na- 
tional Committee takes the initiative or first 
formal steps toward the nomination of a 
candidate by deciding where and when the 
national convention shall be held and issu- 
ing a call or notice for the same. After the 
convention and during the campaign the 
National Committee is supposed to have the 
general management and supervision of the 
campaign over the entire country. 

Next to the National Committee is the Con- 
gressional Committee, composed of one mem- 
ber of Congress from each State represent- 
ed. The duties of the Congressional Com- 
mittee, so far as political matters away 
from Washington are concerned, consist in 
assisting in the election of members of the 
House of Representatives in close and doubt- 
ful districts, but it also does a great work in 
distributing political reading matter. 

Both the National and Congressional com- 
mittees usually have their headquarters at 
Washington, and most of the meetings of the 
committees are held there. 

Next there are the several State commit- 
tees, generally composed of one member from 
each county in the State. The State commit- 
tee in most States fixes the time and place 
for holding the State convention, and after 
the convention has charge of the campaign 
throughout the State. In some States head- 
quarters are continually open. In the State 
of New York the headquarters of the Repub- 
lican State Committee are at the Fifth Ave- 
nue Hotel in New York City and are always 
open. 

After the State Committee come the Con- 
gressional Committee of each Congressional 
district, the Senatorial District Committee, 
the Assembly District Committee, the Coun- 
ty Committee, and last, but not least, the 
Town or Ward Committee, as an election 
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which might decide the future course of the 
government can be won or lost by the way 
in which the Ward or Town Committee may 
perform its duties. 

Each committee has certain powers and 
certain duties to perform which are neces- 
sary to the carrying on of our present form 
of government. 

The organization of each committee is usu- 
ally the same and consists of a chairman 
and secretary, with such other clerks, at- 
tendants and assistants as may be neces- 
sary. 

Very few persons have any idea of the 
great amount of labor and the immense 
amount of detail connected with the man- 
agement of a political campaign, even for a 
local office, to say nothing of the election of 
a President. 

During the year when a President is to be 
elected the work of the National Committee 
commences months before the time fixed for 
holding the election. The first thing to be 
decided is the time and place for holding the 
National Convention, and this is no easy 
task, as so many conditions have to be con- 
sidered, such as providing accommodation 
for all the delegates and the thousands of 
people who always attend a National Con- 
vention, the securing of a suitable place to 
hold the convention, arranging seats for the 
different delegations, accommodation for the 
newspaper reporters and telegraph operators, 
and also the effect on the party from hold- 
ing a convention in a particular city. As 
showing the immense amount of labor con- 
nected with the assembling of a National 
Committee, consider the work involved in 
preparing and issuing tickets of admission to 
the convention. At the last National Conven- 
tion, men paid as high as fifty dollars apiece, 
and thousands of people who had journeyed 
from such distant States as Maine and Cali- 
fornia were unable to get inside the building 
during the entire convention. After the va- 
tious ecoventions have all been held, and the 
candidates placed in nomination,, the work 
of the campaign proper commences, altho 
much preparatory work has already been ac- 
complished. 

The first and most necessary thing to be 
dione is to provide means for the payment of 
all the many expenses connected with the 


campaign, and how and where to procure 
“the sinews of war” is one of the most per- 
plexing things the managers have to contend 
with. No accurate estimate can be made of 
the immense sums paid out for legitimate 
expenses during a Presidential campaign, 
but it is perfectly safe to say that several 
millions of dollars are expended by each of 
the great political parties during a national 
campaign. The question naturally arises, 
how do the committees raise such great 
amounts of money? 

Refore the passage of the Civil Service 
laws, and laws prohibiting political assess- 
ments, it was customary for the committees 
to assess every office holder and employee a 
certain sum in proportion to his salary, 
which of itself produced a large sum, but 
while that is now abolished persons holding 
public office are allowed the privilege of con- 
tributing, and are expected to do so, to the 
expenses of the campaign. All candidates 
are either assessed by the committee or ex- 
pected to contribute liberally, and every per- 
son who derives any financial benefit in any 
way from the Government is asked to pay. 
In addition, many citizens who are not di- 
rectly interested contribute to campaign 
funds, so that.during the excitement of a 
great campaign it is possible to raise im- 
mense sums for political purposes, and espe- 
cially is this true when financial questions 
are at stake, as in the last campaign. 

One of the members of the National Com- 
mittee in the Democratic party in account- 
ing for the defeat of that party in the last 
campaign said it was from the lack of or- 
ganization and the means necessary to car- 
ry on the campaign. 

The preparation, printing and distribution 
of the great number of political documents 
sent out during the.campaign necessitates 
the employment of almost a small army of 
men, and a great deal of tact and judgment 
is required to know what kind of literature 
will be the most effective in certain localities 
and with certain classes of individuals. Dur- 
ing the campaign so much printed matter is 
sent out to the voters, especially during the 
last two weeks, that notwithstanding the 
immense means of distributing the mail mat- 
ter over the country, it often interferes with 
the proper distribution of ordinary mails. 
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Altho it has been said that the printing 
press has, to a great extent, done away with 
the necessity of uolding political meetings 
for the purpose of educating the people on 
political subjects, still no political party has 
ever tried to carry on a political campaign 
without holding many political meetings, and 
that part of the campaign requires a great 
amount of labor. Every political meeting, 
whether it be a meeting held in a large city 
~ or place where thousands will gather to hear 
the issues of the campaign discussed by 
some noted statesman or orator, or in some 
small town or village, requires more or less 
work. A hall or meeting place must be se- 
cured, speakers provided, posters printed and 
distributed and an interest created so that 
every meeting will be a success. During the 
latter part of a campaign, especially in the 
last two weeks, each of the political parties 
holds thousands of meetings on the same 
night in all parts of the country; and during 
the campaign there will be ordinarily at least 
two or more political meetings held in every 
town, village and school district in the land, 
to say nothing of the immense number of 
meetings held in the larger towns and cities. 
All this work has to be looked after and car- 
ried on by the various political committees. 
Then last, but not least, is the great amount 
of work required, as the political managers 
would say, to “get out the vote;” and in 
those States where a personal registration is 
required the work has virtually to be done 
twice over. It is actually surprising how 
many times you have to appeal to many good 
citizens to attend the election and to vote. 
In some cases the committee is actually 
obliged to send a carriage for voters who 
never take a ride, except upon election day 
or when they attend a funeral. In order to 
“get the vote out” and do the work with 
any degree of accuracy, it is necessary to 
have a canvass or list of every voter in the 
land. Just stop and think of the immense 
amount of work required to make a list of 
every voter in the United States! This work 
is all under the charge of the various 
committees, but usually it is left to the 
town and ward committees. This immense 
work continues from day to day in its va- 
rious phases from the commencement of a 
campaign until the polls are closed on elec- 
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tion day, and the votes are counted, and is 
absolutely necessary. 

To do all this requires organization, and 
that persons having the necessary ability 
shall have control of the political organiza- 
tion. Under the present system of selecting 
persons to fill the various public offices which 
are elective, this work must be done,and every 
citizen should be willing to do his share, but 
it is usually left to those who take an inter- 
est in political matters, and as a result we 
have the professional politician, who is not 
always controlled by the highest motives. 
If every person did his duty in political mat- 
ters, every one would be a politician, and 
there would be no excuse for the existence 
of a political class as such, but even this is 
no excuse, and does not require the existence 
of a political ‘“‘ machine.” 

Under a republican form of government 
political parties are a necessity, and in order 
to have political parties there must be a 
party organization with political party lead- 
ers, but that does not imply that there must 
be a political ‘‘ machine,” which is entirely 
different from a political organization. 

One is a benefit in securing the adoption 
of those principles of government which the 
majority believe to be for the best interests 
of the entire people, while on the other hand 
the other is opposed to the interest of the 
people in every way, and is built up on prin- 
ciples which, if carried out to the end, would 
mean the complete destruction of our re- 
publican form of government and the plac- 
ing of a great majority of the people in a 
eondition of slavery than ever 
isted in the past. It is as impossible to have 
political parties without organization 
political leaders as it would be to have an 
army without generals and officers. In the 
past, before the existence of the political 
“machine” as now organized, 


worse ex: 


and 


there were 
many great political leaders and few bosses. 
leaders who became such on account of their 
ability to influence the people on all occa- 
sions of importance. To-day we have many 
political bosses, both great and small, and 
few leaders. The 
by their ability to control public patronage 
and furnish opportunities for men to make 
money directly or indirectly out of the peo 
ple. In the past we had such leaders as Lin- 


bosses become such 
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coln, Douglas, Seward, Conkling, Blaine and 
Tilden, and many others, and occasionally a 
political boss like Tweed. ° 

At the present moment Governor Theodore 
Roosevelt stands out prominently as a leader, 
not only on account of his ability, courage, 
energy and integrity, but because the people 
know he is-absolutely honest, that he has the 
courage of his convictions, that he will do 
the right without regard to _ political 
consequences, and will not be controlled or 
influenced by the “ machine” or any polit- 
ical organization, or do anything opposed to 
the best interests of the people. While Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt is a believer in political or- 
ganization and knows its power and influ- 
ence, he is as openly opposed to the exist- 
ence of a corrupt political ‘* machine.” 

The control of the political parties by the 
“machine ” results practically in destroying 
every such thing as leadership and individu- 
ality and placing the entire control of all 
public affairs, not in the hands of those 
whom the people would naturally select and 
who are best fitted to perform the duties of 
public office, and who would honestly per- 
form such duties for the good of the people, 
but in the hands of those whom the ‘“ ma- 
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chine” can control for the benefit of those 
constituting the ‘‘ machine” or connected 
with it in some way without regard to the 
interest of the people. 

The present condition of affairs in the 
City of New York which Governor Roose- 
velt said in a late speech, “is not only a dis- 
grace to the City of New York, but to the 
State and nation,” exists because the city at 
present is under the political control of a 
political “ machine,” every member of which 
is interested in that “ machine” simply for 
what he can get out of it without any regard 
to the interest of the people. 

The political organization will always ex- 
ist as long as political parties, but the polit- 
ical “ machine ” will go, and it will be com- 
pletely destroyed as soon as the people rec- 
ognize the necessity for its overthrow. The 
political “‘ machine” of to-day only exists 
because the people know so little of its work- 
ings and its evil effects, and it is only a 
question of time, and a short time at that, 
when the political ‘ machine ” as it exists at 
the present time, as well as political bosses, 
will be a thing of the past, and a part of 
our past history which we will not look back 
upon with pride. 


South American Opinion of the United States. 


By Samuel P. 


Craver, D.D., 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE METHODIST EpiscOPAL MISSION IN PARAGUAY. 


United States it was not a difficult 

matter to ascertain the drift of public 
opinion. The press was very outspoken, and 
generally very unfriendly to the Americans 
in that conflict. During the first few weeks 
it was almost impossible to find a newspaper 
that openly and decidedly defended the atti- 
tude of our country. On the contrary, there 
Were numerous periodicals that entered with 
wild enthusiasm into the task of setting forth 
the wrongs suffered by Spain, the coarse- 
hess, brutality and sordid ambition of the 
Americans, and the probability of European 
intervention in behalf of Spain. Indeed, the 
few who sympathized with the ‘ Yankees ” 
were afraid openly to express their minds. 


[) URING the war between Spain and the 


As the war proceeded and victory after 
victory was won by our forces, and espe- 
cially as the generous treatment awarded 
the vanquished became known, the tone of 
the press began to change. The fighting 
power shown by the American navy, as well 
as the bravery exhibited by the army in the 
campaign of Santiago, were revelations to 
the inhabitants of these countries, They 
found it difficult to understand how a people 
devoted so thoroughly to the peaceful arts 
could develop such military prowess. 

But it must not be supposed because 
the attitude of the press was greatly modi- 
fied that the people became enamored of the’ 
United States. They learned to appreciate 
the great power of our nation, and were con- 
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vinced that we were not simply large and 
bulky. However, the terms of peace insisted 
on by the United States Peace Commission- 
ers began to be criticised. The charge of 
“thirst for conquest” was repeated, and 
the attitude of our Government toward 
the Philippines has been such as to confirm 
the people in the conviction that “ human- 
ity’ was cheap talk, and that beyond the 
help to the Cubans was the thirst for terri- 
tory. The sad spectacle of the greatest re- 
public on earth, the model and hope of all 
American republics, the propounder and de- 
fender of the principle that “ all just govern- 
ment derives its authority from the consent 
of the governed,” now engaged in a war on 
the other side of the globe to subject an alien 
people to its dominion—this sad spectacle has 
done much to curl the lip of scorn and em- 
phasize the epithet of “ hypocrites.”” The 
plea so commonly made in justification of 
the policy of expansion, that the Philippines 
are not able to govern themselves, and that 
we can do much better for them than they 
can possibly do for themselves, does not have 
much force in these countries, some of which, 
when they obtained their independence from 
Spain, were but little, if any, in advance of 
the Philippines. They have had their tur- 
bulent periods, and still are far from realiz- 
ing an ideal government, but they have no 
desire to have the United States take charge 
of their countries and give them, as they 
tloubtless could, a better government. The 
more intelligent leaders of public opinion in 
these countries are not ignorant of the gross 
injustice practiced in the United States in 
our treatment of the negroes, the Chinese 
and the Indians. The horrible and savage 
burning of negroes, with the worse than sav- 
age fiendishness connected therewith, while 
the national Government stands helplessly 
contemplating it and either unwilling or pow- 
erless to interfere, is contemplated as a 
ghastly commentary on the “ humanitarian ”’ 
wartare being waged against a people fight- 
ing for the right to govern themselves. No 
crude, unprepared, half-civilized people that 
has thrown off the Spanish yoke has ever 
tolerated under its unstable and revolution- 
ary governments such barbarities as are to- 
day practiced in the South. 

Is it, therefore, to be wondered at that the 
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expansion policy of the United States to-day 
does not excite admiration nor inspire high 
hopes for the future among South Ameri- 
cans? 

They look upon it with alarm. If the 
United States have laid aside their tradi- 
tional policy and propose to enter upon a self- 
imposed task of policing the world, what 
guarantee has any South American country 
that on some fine day the American eagle 
will not pounce down upon it and annex it, 
for “ humanitarian” reasons? Consequently 
everything looking like North American in- 
tervention in South American affairs meets 
with opposition. A few days since a tele- 
gram announced that Bolivia had asked, or 
would ask, the intervention of the United 
States in her question with Brazil touching 
boundaries. Immediately the press of Chili 
sounded a note of energetic protest, and the 
Bolivian Minister in Chili hastened to deny 
the report. It was but a straw, but it shows 
the direction of the wind. 

A few months ago an interview with Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes, of South Africa, was _ tele- 
graphed to Buenos Ayres papers. In it he 
prophesied that before the end of the next 
century all South America would belong to 
the United States, and that it is a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished. The leading 
Buenos Ayres daily, in commenting on the 
interview, said that of course such state- 
ments would be laughed at, or severely cen- 
sured by the press of the United States, for 
the idea was too ridiculous to be taken seri- 


‘ously... However, I have not seen any such 


censure in the American press, but on the 
contrary many references to Rhodes’s idea 
as an indication of the favor with which our 
growing power is looked upon by a far-seeing 


statesman. Already it would seem that the 


thought of empire has so influenced the pub- 
lic mind that the wild visions of the South 
African leader are looked upon as not im- 
probable of realization. 

Is the change in the attitude of the vast 
number of the American people who sustain 
expansion one that is likely to conduce to an 
extension of the principles for which we 
have stood, and to enhance confidence in our 
profession of faith in popular government 
and the rights of man? 

Asuncion, PAaRaGuay. 
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LITERATURE. 


Musicians and Music.* 


Wehavean altogether novel, valuable, read- 
able workK—even more so than we might ex- 
pect from Mr. Newman as the author of 
“Gluck and the Opera.” It embodies one 
of the most difficult things to carry out in 
this day, when on Wagner and Wagnerism 
have been written a hundred thousand 
hooks, examining the composer and his es- 
ihetics from every conceivable standpoint of 
clearness or of mysticism that is laudatory. 
But the present writer begs to impress on 
his reader the three adjectives above, not 
rashly chosen; and to commend Mr. New- 
man’s pages to anybody concerned, especial- 
ly if a convinced Wagnerian. 

for Mr. Newman writes it to a class of the 
musical public, and of the critical public, en- 
larging only slowly, albeit greatly. There 
are three kinds of Wagnerians. The first 
kind are stupid or undeveloped musical audi- 
tors, who see nothing appealing in Wagner 
in any mood, from his “ Die Feen” to his 
“Parsifal.” The second class is the conserv- 
itive Wagnerians—those people who honor 
Wagner as an amazing genius, a marvelous 
musician when at his best; but who also be- 
lieve that Wagner was often radically false 
in his theories, wholly uninspired and erring 
4s a dramatist or a musician, absurd in his 
own blindness to beauty and truth; and that 
Wagner is ever suffering from the hysteria 
of his panegyrists. Just the actual panegyr- 
ists offer the third class—the people who be- 
lieve that Wagner never made mistakes, that 
nothing in music, drama, literature even, ap- 
proaches Wagner nearly in his supreme 
beauty and grandeur of conception and exe- 
cution—and that from Palestrina to Puccini 
all is “the world well lost” if Wagner be 
but saved forever. 


cA STUDY OF WAGNER. By Ernest Newman. 
(New York. G. P. Putnam’s Sons ) 


MUSIC AND Musictans,. By Albert Lavionac, 
Professor of Harmony in the Faris Conservatory. 
Translated by William Marchant. Edited by H 
Krehbiel. (New York: Henry Holt & Co ) 


How TO SING THE CHORAL SERVICE: A MANUAL 
OF INTONING FORK CLERGYMEN. By G. Edward 
Subs, M.A. With an Introduction by the Rev. H. 

. Oberly, M.A, (New York: Novello, Ewer & Co.) 





It is to the second class of Wagnerites that 
Mr. Newman writes. His book is not a biog- 
raphy—that part of a Wagnerian survey is 
abridged into a few pages at the beginning, 
in which Mr. Newman gives a table of the 
events of Wagner’s life and work, and—an 
excellent idea—a parallel summary of what 
was in other music contemporaneous with 
the Wagnerian data. Mr. Newman aims to 
study Wagner’s esthetic theories, and their 
vast chain of expressions, from “ The Flying 
Dutchman” to “ Parsifal,” opera by opera, 
music-drama by music-drama; the literary 
works included in the process. He does this 
with the result of a complete, calm analysis 
and exposition of just what is sound, good 
and lofty and successful in them, and what 
is false to art, commonplace or absolutely 
failure. There are eleven chapters in the 
volume. Never was a study more tersely 
and more lucidly maintained. In passing, it 
is curious that we must demur to one of M1. 
Newman’s first positions—his arbitrary rele- 
gation of “ Rienzi’? toward such un-Wagner- 
ism as to make its consideration needless; 
and one cannot but feel that he has scanted 
himself and us in the “ Parsifal’’ summary. 
Otherwise the book is in satisfactory propor- 
tion throughout. The author, by the way, has 
a nervous, clear-cut style, thoroughly enter- 
taining, yet excellent for criticism. His 
touch is firm, but light; a rare combination 
in the criticism of such solemn esthetics. 

But it is Mr. Newman’s happy stress in 
unfolding the mistakes and shortcomings of 
Wagner that gives his book its individuality. 
It is a beneficent corrective of such hetero- 
geneous enthusiasm. It calls a halt to indis- 
eriminating awe, and to that blinded taste 
marking your rapid, illogical Wagnerist, 
whether writing or talking. It admits the 
weakness just as it acclaims the strength of 
Wagner. It dissects, sanely, in a friendly 
yet frank exactness, the absurdity or ugli- 
ness of poem, or score, or character. It dis- 
misses to the winds the fetish-worship and 
the grave bosh of symbolists and idolaters of 
Wagner, regarding his conceptions and their 
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execution wholly as they must have been in 
mind, and as they are worked out, for better 
or worse. Such a book is an antidote against 
Wagnerian hypnotism. It puts accepted, 
eternal principles in art and music first, and 
analyzes Wagner on their clear demonstra- 
tions by others in the past, or of to-day. The 
book is, in short, a joy, as Wagnerian study. 
for those Wagnerians who hold Wagner 
high, but have never forgotten that the 
Olympians in music are always discernible 
by our looking up, and that around their 
heads no mists gather as decades succeed to 
decades. 

Mr. Newman concludes that Wagner’s 
power, from first to last, abides in his “ un- 
rivaled power of conceiving life and char- 
acter in terms of music’’—his gift of “ per- 
sistent musical thought” (the italics are 
ours), and that the absence of certain esthetic 
perceptions is as responsible for his weak- 
nesses as the presence of other susceptibili- 
ties is responsible for his finest legacies. This 
is not a hanging charge surely. It merely 
points out the difference between Wagner 
inspired and Wagner insufferable; between 
the Prize Song in “The Mastersingers,” the 
farewell of Wotan to Briinnhilde, the love 
scene in * Lohengrin’s”’ last act, or the sub- 
lime conclusion of “‘ Parsifal,” and the dreary 
and dull episodes to be contrasted with them. 

Probably there will be many readers who 
would hang Mr. Newman. But that is no new 
predicament in which apostles of good sense 
and beauty in art may find themselves. Mr. 
Newman has wrought with temperance and 
a specially acute Wagnerian insight. We 
trust that he will have other reward than 2 
mortuary cairn. 

A year ago appeared a French work on 
Wagner, one dealing especially in the author- 
itative presentation of his music-dramas, 
which was received with wide attention and 
deserved praise. In the present book M. 
Lavignac, the author of the Wagner study 
in question, has undertaken a task in gen- 
eral musical didactics, so much more formi- 
dable than “ The Music Dramas of Richard 
Wagner and His Festival Theatre at Bay- 
reuth,” that the specialistic manual seems a 
small effort. M. Lavignac in his preface 
speaks of a two-fold aim, but in reality he 
has had a five-fold one; and each of the five 
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chapters in Which he goes on toward his com. 
plete achievement amounts to a book by it- 
self. The book summarizes, first, the physics 
of music, acoustics and tonality at large, 
Second comes the entire apparatus of creat- 
ing musical sounds, including the voice, the 
orchestra and every distinct vehicle of tone 
described and defined; to which is added a 
large section on orchestration. This matter 
fills more than a hundred and twenty closely 
printed pages. Third, appears a full gram. 
mar and manual of harmony. Fourth, we 
have a large section on musical esthetics. 
Last, M. Lavignae condenses into another 
hundred pages a fairly complete history of 
music, of the major schools and composers 
in Europe; to which Mr. Krehbiel appends 
his part of the book—an expeditious, helpful 
view of music as an art and a practice in our 
America. The book is thus a sort of musical 
library in itself—wonderfully comprehensive, 
considering its railroady, double extract of 
information basis. That such a reference 
and monitor cannot go into details with com- 
pleteness to satisfy more than the elementa- 
rian needs not to be admitted. But for per- 
sons who waut at hand a single and fairly 
cyclopedic volume on the art, especially its 
less entertaining and its scientific facts, M. 
Lavignac is a friend in need. The translator 
has been careful; and the large number of il- 
lustrations, chiefly of apparatus, really illus- 
trate. 

Mr. Stubbs is known widely as among the 
most successful and eloquent of instructors 
in all that concerns the musical theory and 
practice of choral singing in the Protestant 
Episcopal denomination. His tuition in the 
General Theological Seminary has been no 
ordinary factor in spreading about our coun- 
try an intelligent sense of what relations 
exist between liturgy and song. His vol- 
ume on the training of boys’ voices for choir 
work is a standard. ‘The present small book 
is intended to aid the advance of, exclusively, 
the intoned and choral service, morning and 
evening, by putting briefly and lucidly be 
fore clerical readers the historic and devo- 
tional propriety of such usage, and by ena- 
bling the clergyman who has doubts of his 
musical gifts to develop them intelligently. 
The directly practical portion of the manual 
includes even a chapter on the simple ele 
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Literature 


‘ments of music and an authentic tran- 


scription of the festal and ferial Versicles 
and Responses, Litany, Comfortable Words 
of the Communion, Prefaces and Benedic- 
tion. Almost every page has some sugges- 
tion of work, and the historical presentation 
of the Choral Office, tho brief, is adequate to 
conviction. Mr. Oberly has done his part, 
the Introduction, equally, in brevity and in- 
terest. It will be a new idea to many clergy 
to be reminded that the spnoken service, in 
place of the choral one, dates from as recent 
anecclesiastical epoch as the seventh century, 
and that the English Reformation was any- 
thing but disposed toward a colloquial way 
of worship, altho the Puritan dispensation 
presently admitted it. In 1840 there were only 
three vested choirs in London, and the clergy 
of Britain had almost entirely forgotten the 
old musical usage of the Prayer Book. With- 
in at most fifty years the choral service has 
been revived in England, and our own coun- 
ity has re-created it within twenty-five 
years, until its present acceptance is very 
general. This is not a long time for so na- 
tional a reaction. 





A SuHort HIsToRY OF FREE THOUGHT, AN- 
CIENT AND MODERN. By John M. Robertson. 
8vo, pp. xv, 447. (New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $3.00.) Mr. Robertson is one of those 
ustorians of religion, or unbelief, who see in 
every step of theological progress a triumph 
of unbelief. He exaggerates reform into 
skepticism, and claims for free thought 
everything that wavers from the creed of the 
previous generation. He can be judged from 


his assertions about our own country or cen- 


tury. He gives Thomas Paine all the infiu- 
ence which Mr. Conway could claim, and 
makes Washington, John Adams, Madison, 
Monroe, Grant, Lincoln and Frederick Doug- 
lass Deists, as well as Jefferson and Frank- 
lin, The “general drift of intelligent thought 
in the United States, from Washington on- 
ward,” has been, he declares, to unbelief, 
but “the habit of reticence and dissimula- 
tion among American public men” conceals 
the facts and garbles history—that is, there 
isno free speech here. In poetry our author 
vields Wordsworth and Southey to orthodoxy, 
but claims for free thought not only Shelley, 
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but Coleridge, Tennyson, Browning, Clough, 
Matthew Arnold, Swinburne and Watson, 
but allows to orthodoxy “the regimental 
psalmody of Mr. Kipling, lyrist of trumpet 
and drum.” All the modern novelists, he 
says, are rationalists, Meredith, Hardy, 
Moore, and Mrs. Humphry Ward, leaving 
to orthodoxy “artists of the third or lower 
grades.” And in America the same he de- 
clares to be true, for Hawthorne, Poe, Em- 
erson, Whitman, Howells, James, Holmes 
and Higginson side with rationalism. We 
observe that he does not mention Bryant, 
Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, Lanier, to 
stick to the poets. The accuracy of our au- 
thor’s statements may be further tested by 
the statement that at present “in New Eng- 
land the supremacy appears to be passing 
from Unitarianism to lKpiscopalianism,” the 
more religiously biased Unitarians “ gravi- 
tating to the more 
which is almost amusing, while “ the more 
rationalistic withdraw.” The fact is that the 
Unitarians, in their highest success had Har- 
vard, which they have lost, and a few en- 
dowed churches in the cities, but they never 
had the popular strength of the old “ Ortho- 
dox ” churches; and to-day the Episcopalians 
have 408 churches and missions and 94,414 
communicants in New England, against 1,348 
Congregational churches with 249,698 com- 
municants. 
liberalism and free thought, but that is in 
the bosom of the loyal Church as well as out 
of it, and so it has been ever since Paul dif- 


emotional worship.” 


Of course there is a growth of 


fered from Peter on a question of orthodoxy. 


A CRITICAL COMMENTARY ON THE Book or 
DANIEL. Designed Especially for Students of 
the English Bible. By J. Dyneley Prince, Ph.D. 
(Lemcke & Biichner, New York.) It is a lit- 
tle curious to find this English book, for use 


‘of “students of the English Bible,” printed 


in Germany; we presume for convenience of 
printing the numerous Hebrew words. 
When shall we be able to make a market for 
Oriental studies? The book is divided into 
a “ General Introduction,” a ‘ Critical Com- 
mentary,” and a “Philological Commentary.” 
Professor Prince is a student of Babylonian 
literature and language, and has made full 
use of this new material. He agrees with 
most modern scholars that the Book of Dan- 
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iel was written in the second century before 
Christ, and the most glaring historical error 
he finds in it is the statement that Darius the 
Mede ruled over Babylon after its capture. 
He refuses the suggestion of Lenonnant and 
Delitzsch that Darius is an error for the gen- 
eral Gobryas (Gubaru), as he is described as 
exercising full royal functions. The words 
“* Mene, mene, tekel, upharsin” are translated 
“There has been counted a mina, a shekel, 
and two half-minas.” The mina is Nebuch- 
adnezzar; the shekel, of only one-sixtieth its 
value, is Belshazzar, and the two half-minas 
are the Median and Persian Kingdom, to- 
gether equal to that of Nebuchadnezzar. 
This elaborates a suggestion originally made 
by that most acute epigrapher, Clermont- 
Ganneau. This volume is full of erudition, 
is built on purely critical lines, and is a credit 
to the versatile young professor of the New 
York University. 

GEORGE MULLER, OF BRISTOL, AND HIs 
WITNESS OF A PRAYER-HEARING GOD. By 
Arthur T. Pierson, D.D. With an Introduction 
by James Wright, Son-in-law and Successor in 
the Work of George Miiller. (Baker & Tay- 
lor Co., New York. $1.50.) George Miiller 
was a man of much the same type as other 
men, except in this respect, that he was a 
practical believer in the ‘power of prayer. 
He was not particularly saintly, at least in 
any superhuman way, but an intensely hu- 
man man, who had his times of temptation, 
of discouragement, very much such a man as 
Elijah, to whom he is compared in this book. 
Hiow, then, did he accomplish so much? The 
summary of his achievements is astonishing. 
The answer is to be found, not in any single 
statement, but in his whole life, and to give 
it is Dr. Pierson’s purpose, in which he has 
succeeded exceedingly well. It is not a 
mere catalog of events, nor yet a_philo- 
sophical treatise on his principles, but a 
story, in which event and interpretation are 
woven together. Dr. Pierson’s style is al- 
ways forceful and here we have it at its 
best. His opportunities for accurate knowl- 
edge, too, were not surpassed by those of 
any man. A personal friend for many years, 
and an ardent admirer of George Miiller, he 
was able to understand and appreciate the 
feeling and purpose that underlay his action 
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while at the same time his wide acquaint- 
ance and study enabled him to give the won. 
derful old man his proper place among the 
modern apostles of faith. As one reads it 
is difficult to. know what ‘to admire most in 
the man, the consecrated common sense, un- 
assuming heroism, simple, childlike faith, 
large ambition, or absolute unselfishness. 
One danger of such books will scarcely at- 
tend this. It is not probable that it will oc. 
easion the springing up of a crop of pseudo 
George Miillers. The pictures of the life, 
with its contests even more vivid than its 
victories, will not tempt men of lesser force 
to imitate him unless it be in his singleness 
of heart. It is a book well worth reading. 


Part One of Vol. V of Murray’s New Eng- 
lish Dictionary, published by Henry Frowde, 
for the Oxford Press, is a double number and 
includes the words from JdHorizontally to 
Hywe. To show the fullness of this truly 
philological dictionary, it is sufficient to say 
that it contains 4,371 words, against 2,713 in 
the “Century,” and 2,816 in the “ Stand 
ard.” The number of illustrative quotations 
is 15,160, against 1,985 in the “ Century,” and 
333 in the “ Standard.” Every scholar knows 
that this is the grandest dictionary ever 
made of any language, and leaves only glean- 
ings for later students of the early history 
of English words. Here is one specimen: 
The word Humbug came suddenly into use 
about 1750, and it became a popular word, 
while its origin was totally lost. ($1.25.) 


ILA GUERRE DE Sept Ans. HISTOIRE DIP- 
LOMATIQUE ET MILITAIRE. Richard Wat- 
dington. (Paris: Firmin-Didot et Cie.) This 
is an historical sketch of the events politi- 
cal and military which formed the prelim- 
inary part of the Seven Years’ War. The 
author has shown not only great industry, 
but fine critical judgment in making his re 
searches and presenting his materials. The 
archives of London, Paris and Vienna have 
been thoroughly «examined with an eye t0 
this special work of depicting what the av: 
thor calls “the first phase of the Sevel 
Years’ War, perhaps the most attractive 
(attachante) of all.” The book is remarkably 
rich in copies of documents and excerpts 
from records and correspondence, with notes 
and references highly valuable to the st 
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dent. There are six good maps showing 
the battle-fields of Prague, Kolin, Hasten- 
beck, Rossbach, Breslau and Lenthen. Its 
greatest defect is the lack of an index. 

A History oF LITERARY CRITICISM IN THE 
RENAISSANCE, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
THE INFLUENCE OF ITALY IN THE FORMATION 
AND DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN CLASSICISM. 
By Joel Elias Spingarn. (Published for the 
Columbia University Press by the Macmil- 
lan Company, New York. $1.50.) This is 
an orderly and scholarly essay, the purpose 
of which is well indicated by the title. The 
author has evidently studied and thorough- 
ly digested his materials. The essay is di- 
vided into three sections: Italian Criticism 
from Dante to Tasso; French Criticism 
from Du Bellay to Boileau, and English Crit- 
icism from Ascham to Milton. While, as the 
author says in his preface, the main theme 
is the “ critical activity of the sixteenth cen- 
tury,”’ the origin and causes of the classic 
spirit in modern letters and the “rules 
and theories embodied in the neo-classic lit- 
erature of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries’ are studied with notable care 
with reference to the books by which the 
growth of criticism was most influenced. 
We call the especial attention of literary 
students to this valuable and scholarly book. 

STUDIES IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF WOMAN. 
By Laura Marholm. Translated by Georgia 
A, Etchison. (Chicago: Herbert S. Stone & 
Company.) There must be grave doubt 
touching the usefulness and even _ the 
wholesomeness of a book like this; but the 
frankness and sincerity with which its facts 
and theories are presented may go a long 
way toward redeeming some of the pages 
from the sin of nudity. Sex questions are 
boldly discussed, and the author finds noth- 
ing in the line of her investigations too 
sacred for unreserved handling. She looks 
at everything from the woman’s point of 
view; but her analyses of woman might be 
the work of a man. For adult minds the 
book will have its sound interest. Its the- 
ories may be here and there rejected, but 
much of it is impressively logical. 

THE Law’s LumMBER Room. By Francis 
Watt. Second Series. (New York: John 
Lane. 87 cents.) In this second volume of 
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sketches Mr. Watt keeps in the same general 
groove occupied by his first. There are seven 
chapters, the headings of which will give a 
fair impression of their contents: “ Tyburn 
Tree,” “ Pillory and Cart’s Tail,” ‘“ State 
Trials for Witchcraft,” “ A Pair of Parri- 
cides,” “Some Disused Roads to Matri- 
mony,” “The Border Law” and “ The Ser- 
geant-at-Law.” Mr. Watt is master of his 
materials and handles them with delightful 
ease, broidering his gruesome subjects in a 
way to give a hanging the effect of a work 
of art. It is no small accomplishment, this 
sifting of history’s dregs and bringing forth 
a handful of genuine gold. Mr. Watt’s lit- 
tle volumes are jewel boxes full of odd legal 
antiquities. 


THRONE-MAKERS. By 
Thayer. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50.) The four throne-makers briefly 
sketched in this interesting book are Bis- 
marck, Napoleon III, Kossuth and Gari- 
baldi. Mr. Thayer strikes his figures into 
place with a firm hand and gives the reader 
a strong impression of character without 
going into confusing historial details. The 
main facts of each man’s life are grouped 
with excellent art and given the light of 
just such incidents, accidents and turns of 
fortune as seem sure to aid the progress of 
every great individual. A brisk yet suffi- 
ciently dignified style bears the reader along 
without weariness, giving swift glimpses 
of the processes of throne-making differing 
as widely as the genius of the throne-mak- 
ers themselves. Following the four papers 
just mentioned are four more under the gen- 
eral title of ‘“ Portraits,” in which Mr. 
Thayer sketches Carlyle, Tintoret, Geordano 
Bruno and Bryant. These essays are marked 
with the forceful strokes of a pen held 
firmly in’ hand; the criticism is direct, un- 
hesitating and sound. In his paper on Bry- 
ant Mr. Thayer gives an admirable exam- 
ple of unadorned judicial expression, a val- 
uable outline estimate of the poet and his 
work. From opening to ending the book is 
thought-provoking and bristling with sug- 
gestive points. 


William Roscoe 


Across INDIA AT THE DAWN OF THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. By Lucy E. Guiness. 
(New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
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$1.50 net.) With many illustrations, this at- 
tractive book appeals to the eye, while in 
the text the author has given a wonderful 
amount of just such information about India 
as will appeal to readers deeply interested 
in missionary work. The author accom- 
panied her father to India, and had good op- 
portunities to observe and experience life 
there. She has supplemented her own 
knowledge by the use of whatever she has 
been able to gather from the books of others, 
and so has made a very interesting and in- 
structive volume which the publishers have 
brought out in attractive style. 


THE SECRET OF GoopD HEALTH AND LONG 
LIFE. By Haydn Brown, L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S. 
(London: James Bowden. $0.75.) This au- 
thor takes as a motto a quotation from 
Herbert Spencer’s ‘“ Education ’—thus: “ It 
is not true, aS we commonly suppose, 
that after a disorder or a disease from 
which we have recovered we are as before. 
No disturbance of the normal course of the 
functions can pass away and leave things 
exactly as they were. A permanent damage 
is done—not immediately appreciable—but 
still there.” Making the strict account that 
Nature keeps with all her children the key- 
note, the author urges—Moderation, Regu- 
larity and a strict avoidance of, known 
causes of disease, and a cultivation of Rest, 
as the contributing factors, to a length of 
days which should, in most cases, provided 
one has inherited a healthy constitution— 
take us to the century mark. His chapter 
on Clothing is specially valuable, and, in 
short, the book is another treatise on the 
absorbing theme—Prevention. 


UNADDRESSED LETTERS. Edited by Frank 
Athelstane Swettenham. (New York: John 
Lane. $1.50.) Not in the least like La Nou- 
velle Héloise, yet somehow calling it to mind, 
this book of letters has a certain haunting 
quality. We have read it with an interest 
amounting to fascination. The style is sim- 
ple, the modes of thought are varied and 
often singularly fresh, and the lyrical im- 
pression is of the rarest sort. It is not a 
book that will appeal to a very large au- 
dience, but a select few will enjoy it to the 
full. 


The Independent ° 


Literary Notes. 

Hlarper’s Magazine for September makes 
announcement of reduction of the price of sin- 
gle copies to twenty-five cents. The high stand- 
ard of literary and artistic merit of this justly 
popular publication will be maintained, and this 
step, taken, no doubt, in answer to the demand 
for lower priced magazines, seems a wise one. 
The recent alliance between the publishing 
houses of Harper and McClure we chronicled at 
the time of its announcement. 

....In the Beilage of the Munich Allgemeine 
Zeitung the Germans have a high class literary 
and scientific journal, of a kind that cannot be 
paralleled in any other country for complete- 
ness in the discussion of scientific and literary 
problems of general interest to cultured readers 
in. the widest sense of the term. Its reports 
of the transactions of learned societies, of new 
literature, of university news, etc., are phenome- 
nally full and practically international in char- 
acter. The weekly issue covers 48 folio pages, 
costing 7.50 marks per quarter. 

....-The Deutsche Verlagsanstalt, of Stutt- 
gart, is bringing out something exceptionally 
fine in its Tausend-Bilder Bibel, an edition of 
the text of Luther, with one thousand illustra- 
tions, the reproduction of the best of ancient 
and modern Bible pictures, only masterpiece 
paintings being issued. It promises to be an 
artistic work of the first magnitude, the pub- 
lishing house being one of the very best in Ger- 
many. The work is issued in parts, one to ap- 
pear every week or two, and the whole to be 
completed in forty parts, each to cost only 40 
Pfennigs, or about 10 cents. It will no doubt 
be one of the most creditable pictorial Bibles’ 
published. 

.»..Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s fall 
announcement includes not a few important 
new books and new editions. Among the for- 
mer are John Fiske’s “ Dutch and Quaker Col- 
onies in America,” in two volumes; Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe’s “ Reminiscences;” Prince Kro- 
potkin’s “ Memoirs;” Dr. Munger’s “ Life of 
Horace Bushnell,” and three new volumes in 
the American Statesmen Series, on Chase, Sum- 
ner and C. F. Adams. New books of fiction are 
promised by Miss Johnston, author of “ Pris- 
oners of Hope,” F. Hopkinson Smith, Miss 
Jewett, Mrs. Whitney and Bret Harte; and 
many poets in new editions, notably Tennyson 
in a new and greatly improved Household Edi- 
tion; Keats, Mrs. Browning and Scott, in the 
Cambridge Edition; and Tennyson, Longfellow, 
Holmes, Whittier and Lowell in a new Cabinet 
Edition, with much larger type than that of the 
old “ Cabinets,” 
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...The Macmillan Company makes a long 
announcement of important books to be pub- 
lished during the fall. Under biography we 
may mention the “ Life of Pope Leo XIII,” by 
F. Marion Crawford; “ Abraham Lincoln,” by 
Norman Hapgood; “Sir Francis Drake and 
His Adventures,” by James Barnes; “ The 
Life and Letters of Archbishop Benson,” 
edited by his son; a study of “ Cardinal New- 
man as Anglican and Catholic,” by E. S. Pur- 
cell, whose “ Life of Cardinal Manning” made 
so much talk; also three volumes out of a dozen 
in the “ Foreign Statesman Series,” including 
“Louis II,” “ Ferdinand the Catholic,” “ Maz- 
arin,” “ Catherine II,” and “ Louis XIV.” They 
announce the “ Life and Works of Lord Tenny- 
son” in ten volumes; a book on “The Welsh 
People,” by John Rhys; “A History of the 
British Army,” by J. W. Fortescue; an edi- 
tion of “ Select Charters and Other Documents 
Illustrative of American History from 1606- 
1775,” by Prof. William MacDonald, of Bow- 
doin College; the third volume of Prof. A. B. 
Hart’s “ American History Told by Contem- 
poraries;’’ Goldwin Smith’s “ Political His- 
tory of the United Kingdom.” Also stories by 
Egerton Castle, F. Marion Crawford, Margaret 
Sherwood, Emile Zola, C. D. Gibson, I. Zang- 
will, Hamilton Garland, Hamlin Garland, and 
others. Of illustrated books they announce 
“The Moorish Empire,” by Budgett Meakin; 
“Among English Hedgerows,” by Hamilton W. 
Mabie; ‘“ Scotland’s Ruined Abbeys,” by H. C. 
Butler; ‘ Pompeii,” by August Mau, and 
“Child Life in Colonial Days,” by Alice Morse 
Earle. Among books of art may be mentioned 
a long series of monographs on the chief paint- 
ers and sculptors, and a “ Treatise on Gothic 
Architecture,” by Prof. C. H. Moore, of Har- 
vard University. In literature there are a num- 
ber of new volumes of poetry, and Professor 
Corson’s “Introduction to Milton’s Works.” 
There will be a series of pocket English and 
American classics and many educational books. 
“Democracy and Empire,” by Prof. F. H. Gid- 
dings, of Columbia University, is in their list, 
and Prof. J. B. Ciark, of the same university, 
writes “ The Distribution of Wealth.” Volume 
IIL will appear of Palgrave’s “ Dictionary of 
Political Economy.” An important book will 
be Alleyne Ireland’s “ Tropical Colonization,” 
as also E. B. Titchener’s “ Manual of Lab- 
oratory Practice in Psychology,” and Pro- 
fessor Wundt’s “ Principles of Physical Psy- 
chology” and the same author’s “ Bthics.” 
In theology this firm announces the third vol- 
ume of Prof. J. F. McCurdy’s “ History, 
Prophecy and the Monuments,” also the first 
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volume of Professor Cheyne’s “ Dictionary of 
the Bible;” “The Revelation of Jesus,” by 
Prof. G. H. Gilbert, of Chicago Theological 
Seminary; the “History of New Testament 
Textual Criticism,” by Prof. Marvin R. Vin- 
cent, and the “ History of New Testament 
Times in Palestine,” by Prof. Shailer Mathews. 





Books of the Week. 


Proceedings of the Church Missionary Soci- 
ety for Africa and the East. One Hun- 
dredth Year, 1898-1899, containing the 
anniversary sermon. By the Rev. J. J. S. 
Perowne. 84x54, London : 
Church Missionary 

Religions and Morality. By the Rev. James 
J. Fox. 8x5%, pp. 321. New York: Wil- 
liam H. Young & Co 

The Ancient Mariner. By Samuei Taylor 

Colaciias, and Notes by John he Se 
Fruit. — pp. 85. Boston: Benj 
Sanborn & 

Speech of Edmund Burke. Edited with In- 
troduction and notes, by Anna A. Fisher. 
hig,» . pp. 85. Boston: Benj. H. Sanborn 


The Princes: A Medley. By Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson. Edited Ha Lewis Worthington 
Smith. 6x4, PP. 8 Boston: Benj. 
Sanborn & 

The Elements of. Public Finance. By Win- 
throp More Daniels. 7%xu - 

New York: Henry Holt & Co 

How tg ea the Faith. By Grace Ray- 
mond. 7144x5\%4, pp. 385. Richmond, Va.: 
Presbyterian Committee of Publication. . 

The Conquest of Mexico and Peru. By Kin- 
ahan Cornwallis. New edition. 714x5%, 
pp. 443. New York: The Wall Street 

my Investigator 
War with Spain. 


By Henry Cabot 
Illustrated. 7 


pp. 276. 


lustrated. 
Harper & B 

Nothing to Wonr, and Other Poems. 
William Allen Butler. A new edition. 
PAXD'A, pp. 240. New York: Harper & 


Tos. 

Hone Missions. Ninety-seventh Annual 
Report of the Board of Home Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America. Presented to the Gen- 
eral Assembly at Minneapolis, Minn., May 
18th, 1899. 8%x5%, p New York: 
Presbyterian Building 

Minutes of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of pment zie oa Appendix. 
Series, Vol. D. 1899. 
pp. 740. Philadelphia. McCalla & Co 

The Sa be ge of Life: and How to 
Ba . G. Campbeil Morgan. 7x 

pp. Bion Pebicaxe: The Bible Insti- 
Ha 3 olportage Association 

Moody’s Stories. By D. L. Moody. Author- 
ized Collection. 7x54, pp. 126. Chicago: 
on Bible Institute Colportage Associa- 
tion 

Little Seateesh, By Elbert Hubbard. 6%x 

. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 


The Vebeosiits of Chicago. Annual Regis- 
ter, July, 1898—July, 1899. With an- 
nouncements for 1899-1900. 934x8, pp. 
ol ener: The University of Chicago 


Pre 
The Uatversity of Chicago. President’s Re- 


port, July, 1897—July, 1898. With Sum- 
maries for 1891-7. 9%x8. pp. 253. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Pregs.., 











































































































































































































































































































Shaping the Democratic 
Platform. 


THE latest attempt to draw the Demo- 
cratic party away from the old silver issue 
of 1896 has come to nothing. The first re- 
ports from the Iowa Democratic conven- 
tion were misleading. Mr. Bryan, it was 
said, had at last been induced to “ face the 
future.” He had ‘“ recognized the irresisti- 
ble logic of events”? and was placing “ liv- 
ing issues before dead ones.” Such were 
the comments of some Democrats who re- 
jected the silver platform three years ago 
and who long to see silver side-tracked next 
year because they oppose the Government’s 
policy in the Philippines. The proceedings 
at Des Moines, as set forth in the first re- 
ports, were also regarded as highly signifi- 
cant and measurably satisfactory by cer- 
tain gold-standard Independents who have 
bitterly denounced the war in Luzon. Mr. 
Bryan had consented, it was reported, to 
the exclusion from the State platform of any- 
thing beyond an indorsement of the national 
platform of 1896. He had said that the 
party was at liberty to turn its attention 
to new issues as they arise; he had ap- 
proved the plan of filling the State platform 
with attacks upon trusts and the war in the 


islands; in a public address he had given . 


overshadowing prominence to a denuncia- 
tion of the war and the trusts; in short, he 
had yielded to the arguments of Eastern 
Democrats who have for months been striv- 
ing to shape the party’s platform and policy 
upon new issues of some kind and to ex- 
clude or obscure “ silver at the ratio of six- 
teen to one.” In this city a Southern Demo- 
crat even professed to have knowledge of ne- 
gotiations between Mr. Bryan and Richard 
Croker, at the conclusion of which Bryan 
had agreed to ‘‘ subordinate the silver issue ” 
in return for Croker’s support and his sud- 
den conversion to Bryan’s views concerning 
the Filipinos. He pointed to the reported 
concessions of Mr. Bryan as the fruit of 
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EDITORIALS. 





these negotiations, and this explanation was 
given to the public by some of those who 
have sought to promote the candidacy of 
Augustus Van Wyck. 

But those who thought they saw a highly 
significant change at Des Moines had over- 
looked some parts of the published reports 
and been misled by a suppression of a por- 


‘tion of the record. It is admitted that the 


convention was controlled by men who were 
loyal to the old silver platform. When Mr. 
Bryan spoke of taking up new issues, he also 
said: “The Chicago platform was written 
for all time; we need not repudiate a syl- 
lable or an idea of it.” A full report of his 
public address shows that the subject of the 
beginning and the greater part of it was 
the old money question, and that his argu- 
ments were the old ones. As he said, he 
was “singing the same old song.” Before 
he closed he spoke of trusts and expansion, 
and the following passage shows how he 
did not “ subordinate ” silver to these issues. 

* Now, there is the trust question. But why 
not start at the root? The money trust is the 
parent trust and the greatest trust of them, all. 
What. is the use of fighting the tootitpick trust 
or the nail trust or the rubber trust or the soap 
trust, when we have the money trust to com- 
mence on. It is the greatest and worst trust of 
them all, more harmful than all the others com- 
bined. Some people call on me to stop fighting 
the money trust, but I want to say to them we 
can’t stop.” 

When Mr. Bryan learned that some news- 
papers were saying he had yielded at Des 
Moines, and were commending him for his 
submission, he could not remain silent. At 
Omaha, on the 19th, he disposed of this 
story in the following words: 

“My attention has been called to a report 
sent out from Des Moines to the effect that I 
was willing to subordinate the silver question 
to other questions. 
or anywhere else that the money question should 
be sent to the rear. I have insisted at all times 
and in all places that the money question will be 
before the country until] bimetallism is restored. 


I never said at Des Moines — 
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Editorials 


I have repeated over and over again that. this 
nation must act alone, without waiting for the 
aid or consent of any other nation, and that 
sixteen to one is the only ratio at which the 
mints can be opened. There is no possible ex- 
cuse for the constant effort of the gold press to 
misrepresent the views of free silver men. I 
have never for one moment thought a compro- 
mise desirable or possible. The Chicago plat- 
form is sound, every plank, every line, every 
syllable. The party will reaffirm it and: stand 
by it, and in addition thereto it will meet new 
questions as they arise.” 

This we must regard as an important ut- 
terance, because Mr. Bryan controls the ma- 
chinery of his party and is the choice of 
both the leaders and the masses for the 
nomination in 1900. So far as the action of 
the national. convention -can be foreseen, 
he will be nominated again and he will make 
the platform. We may safely predict that 
in the first paragraphs of that platform 
the silver doctrines of 1896 will be set forth 
again, and that the ratio will not be left 
out, for Mr. Bryan now says that “our 
abandonment of the ratio of sixteen to one 
would be equivalent to an abandonment of 
the money question.” In spite of the logic 
of events which have made the silver cause 
weak in some places where it once was 
strong, the free coinage of silver at the ra- 
tio of sixteen to one is the most essential 
tenet of the Democratic party. To lay it 
aside would be to invite a dissolution of the 
organization, which has persistently de- 
clared that the “ demonetization ” of silver 
is the cause of all our ills: So long as Bryan 
and his supporters control the party, it must 
stand or fall by that doctrine, which it has 
applied to and interwoven with all the other 
issues it has taken up. We expect that the 
Filipino war will cease to be an available 
issue before the next national campaign. 
It will be difficult to give the trust issue an 
overshadowing prominence, but Mr. Bryan 
has with some forethought and little wis- 
dom already tied it to the silver question, 
striving to patch up an effective issue by 
this combination. Whether in alliance with 
‘new subject, or standing by itself, silver 
will be in the platform. This must be plain 
‘tough now to all voters who have been in 
doubt as to their own course at the polls 
Next year, 


- jected it as not “up to the standard.” 
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The Real Value of Criticism. 


WE not infrequently see it written and 
hear it said that criticism has no real value, 
the assumption sometimes going so far as to 
attach the minus sign, to indicate that the 
critic’s work passes beyond mere worthless- 
ness and actually does harm instead of good. 
Nor is this estimate applied to literary criti- 
cism alone; but alike to all of the attempts 
to pass authoritative judgment upon human 
interests and activities. There seems to be 
growing a curious liberality of selfishness, 
so to call it, which clamors for an indefinite- 
ly wide latitude of action, with a correspond- 
ingly constricted liberty of judicial interfer- 
ence. The individual, no matter how inti- 
mate and vital his connection with laws, so- 
cieties, business circles and political and re- 
ligious organizations, is rapidly coming to 
demand practical immunity from the opera- 
tion of fixed standards. He will not recog- 
nize the binding force of limitations, restric- 
tions, precedents and prohibitions, which 
make up the real body of law. He hugs that 
idea of freedom which makes him a law 
unto himself. 

The present genial, almost jocund, temper 
of the world greatly aids the spread of con- 
tempt for critical standards. Even science 
is obviously losing its ancient criterion and 
flinging itself free of established precedents. 
Of course this is not true of the orthodox 
remnant; but it applies to the great, heaving, 
rushing, impelling majority. What do even 
the educated masses care for settled rules 
and fixed measures? And as to the unedu- 
cated crowd, it pours over the fine barriers 
of critical taste and judicial restraint like 
water over a fish-weir. You can never fore- - 
see what the people, high or low, are going 
to please themselves withal. Take politics, 
the theater, the novel, sport—what will they 
have? Guess as you may, your surprise is 
sure to be profound. The unexpected will 
certainly happen. Immanent criticism, a 
force floating in the air, takes them by storm 
—a criticism which sometimes puts profes- 
sional critics to shame. As, for example, the 
gust which has blown “ David Harum” 
through multitudinous editions after a suc- 
cession of trained literary tasters had re- 
Peo- 
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ple gladly run with the crowd; they hear the 
cry of fire and do not even look for the 
smoke, but set off at a jolly break-neck pace 
whichever way the tide of runners is flow- 
ing. Critics may cry, “It’s nothing! it’s 
nothing!” But not a foot is stayed. 

At a casual glance this condition of things 
would seem to indicate a public temper quite 
refractory under the best educational forces; 
but we must remember that permanent hu- 
man progress is not cataclysmal; true en- 
lightenment is gained by the slow accumula- 
tion and conservation of slender gleams and 
sparks. The individual, in resisting criticism 
as a guide cannot hinder a certain part of its. 
truth from lodging in his centers of. taste. 
The very fact that “ David Harum” has 
turned out to be both good and popular after 
having been condemned by competent critics 
before publication is really a strong point in 
favor of criticism as an eaucator of taste; 
it shows that the average of public acumen 
and judgment is not low, that. the demand 
for excellent fiction comes directly from the 
people. And we may safely assume that 
such a demand has been made possible by 
the slow but sure educating influence of 
correct criticism. 

Of course the extremist who will admit 
nothing in favor of popular taste must be 
expected to point out the artistic shortcom- 
ings of a novel like ‘“‘ David Harum”; and 
we cannot deny that these shortcomings are 
glaring and many; but what remains, after 
the strictest canon of perfect taste has been 
applied, is that the popular judgment was 
right in the main. The author of ‘ David 
Harum ” created a genuine dramatic charac- 
ter. He showed that he possessed the abso- 
lute vision with which genius separates a 
man from the crowd, and the art to set him 
before us as an individual and living crea- 
ture. 

That popular acumen was keen enough 
and sure enough to cut through the sub- 
stance of adverse criticism and reach the 
golden kernel of value in a rejected novel 
does not by any means establish the superi- 
ority of popular taste over the judgment of 
trained literary critics. Popular franchise 
may elect a better President of the United 
States than perfectly honest and highly spe- 
cialized experts in statesmanship would 
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choose at a particular time; but taking all 
times and the long run, who will doubt that 
the trained experts, granting their -honesty, 
would be oftenest right? This is the saving 
quality of adequate criticism: no matter 
how often the masses reject it, each applica- 
tion of it leaves a trace, an increment, of 
good taste in the popular mind; and it is this 
increment that makes up, little by little, the 
sum of education. 





Must We Boycott France? 


Wuat is the matter with the French 
capital ? It yields to passion and mad fury 
as readily as does a country district in 
Georgia or South Carolina. France thinks 
herself the most finally or finically civilized 
country in the world. But painters’ studios 
and collections of bric-A-brac are not the sub- 
stance of civilization. They do not reach 
deep enough to teach colonels and generals 
what true honor is; and by the distance that 
separates the Parthenon from perdition they 
fail to find the conscience and to touch the 
eharacter of the wild wretches that insult all 
holy things. We love France, and we are 
grateful for her impulses and services for 
liberty, fraternity and equality. Her motto 
is also our creed; but we believe in Law, and 
in the “Stern Daughter of the Voice of God.” 
We recall with horror the excesses of French 
mobs a century ago, and at the time of the 
Commune. And what do not we see to-day ? 
A half-dozen flighty. flibberty-gibbets allowed 
to harangue the populace and stir them up 
to Insurrection; a silly butcher armed with 
a thousand bottles of mineral water and a 
box of candles, and fed by loaves and hams 
thrown to him from the next roof, permitted 
to barricade himself in his house and resist 
the constabulary of Paris; and now a mad 
mob of anarchists wrecking three churches, 
and making a bonfire of sacred vestments 
and altars, burning the statue of the Holy 
Virgin, and the cross with the image of the 
Savior upon it, and the consecrated Host in 
their sacrilegious flames, What means this 
madness ? Where is President Loubet? 
What is Premier Waldeck-Rousseau doing ? 
Why does not the courageous Minister of 
War, General Gallifet, find some way to sup- 
press these horrible uprisings ? The danger 
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in France may be extreme. We do not be- 
lieve the Republic is yet doomed, but what 
kind of a Republic is it that, with the warn- 
ing it has had, knowing full well the threats 
and the dangers, cannot suppress the ridicu- 
lous impertinence of Guérin, and cannot pre- 
vent a mob of ten thousand men from wreak- 
ing their dirty and cowardly vengeance on 
the holiest objects of Christian worship ? 

Next year comes the great French exposi:- 
tion. What will the visitors see ? When the 
Emperor of Germany, with his new gospel 
of friendship for France and holding in his 
hand his eulogy of the French soldiers over 
whom at Metz, as over the German soldiers 
who fell in the same battle, he has erected a 
monument, shall visit the great show, will he 
find the most interesting show of all to be 
the dismantled and blackened walls of. the 
churches of St. Maur, St. Nicholas and St. 
Joseph ? Shall we feel it safe to visit the 
gay and riotous city ?) What aid will the 
governments of Europe give to the proud 
festival season ? Must we boycott France ? 

It is not Dreyfus that is on trial before the 
world; it is France. 


Sanitary Results of the War. 


It could be easily shown, by the statistical 
inethod of reasoning, that, if our occupation 
and control of Cuba shall result in the prac- 
tical elimination of yellow fever from the 
probiem of life on that island, our war with 
Spain will be fully justified, if on no other 
ground than that it was a necessary police 
movement for the sanitation of the world. 
Havana, Santiago, and other Cuban ports of 
less importance have long been generating 
centers from which yellow fever has been 
sent out to every place where climatic and 
other conditions were favorable to its lodge- 
ment and propagation. Our country, espe- 
cially the Southern seaboard, from New Or- 
leans around to Richmond, has suffered 
greatly during the past century on this ac- 
count. The deaths from yellow fever in New 
Orleans alone have sometimes in a single sea- 
Son exceeded those by bullets during our 
lighting in Cuba. We have now had control 
of the island but a few months, and official 
reports show that yellow fever has been al- 
teady sufficiently mastered there to render 
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life and health reasonably safe, even in Ha- 

vana, during the season in which heretofore 

the disease has been usually unmanageable. 

Of course there has as yet been no fair test 
of what we can do; our administration of the 

island has been greatly hampered by condi- 

tions naturally following insurrection, Span- 
ish misrule, a fierce and destructive war and 
a conquest which necessarily brought about 
a sudden and radical change in all the ma- 
chinery of government and in all the chan- 
nels of political force. But what we have 
done shows how great are the practical possi- 
bilities before us in the application of honest, 
intelligent and energetic agencies of civil, 
social and political reform to Cuban life. It 
is reasonable to reckon upon a great increase 
of efficiency in our work for the betterment 
of our administration as we become ac- 
quainted with the details of what is required 
of us and the best methods of bringing about 
reforms with the least local prejudice and 
friction. When we shall have completed the 
census of the island and collected sufficient 
data upon which to base sound political judg- 
ment, we shall be in a situation to deal with 
the whole subject of Cuban government. At 
present we are securing to the people of both 
Cuba and our mainland of the South a large 
measure of immunity from.a scourge which 
has always been the greatest dread of trop- 
ical and sub-tropical life. If we should do 
nothing more than master yellow fever in 
the coast towns of Cuba it would be a result 
far more important than mere unconditional 
independence could probably ever bring to 
the brave but untrained and practically help- 
less islanders. So far as our people are con- 
cerned, if yellow fever can be permanently 
driven from New Orleans, Mobile, Jackson- 
ville, Savannah, Charleston and all the 

Southern seaboard cities, the saving in life, 

health, peace of mind and business success 

will compensate them a thousand fold for all 

that the war has cost in blood and treasure. 

There is nothing like sound public health ‘to 

insure prosperity and happiness. 

Nor does the recent appearance of yellow 
fever at Hampton, Va., in the least qualify 
the main fact of our statement. Doubtless 
the dread disease there is due to germs im- 
ported from Cuba despite the precautions 
taken to prevent it; but the danger of a repe- 
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tition of such a calamity will lessen with 
every step wisely made toward a perfect 
sanitary control of the island. The great 
wonder is that during and since the war we 
have so successfully battled against a gen- 
eral epidemic in the larger Southern seaports. 





Light from South Carolina. 


THE papers do not tell all the news. No- 
body had heard of the whitecaps who had 
for ten days been terrorizing the country 
about Greenwood, S. C., whipping inoffen- 
sive negroes and driving them out, until 
Senator Tillman talked about it at a farm- 
ers’ institute held in that town. He called 
the whitecaps cowards and a disgrace to 
the county. But he thought it likely that 
the Tolberts were stirring up the negroes. 
“Go kill the Tolberts,” he shouted, “ but 
don’t abuse the poor innocent black 
wretches,” for, said he, the. Yankees are 
watching us, and they want to cut down 
our representation in Congress, and this 
disorder will arouse bad feeling. ‘‘ Why, 
just look at that Jewett woman coming 
down here and taking away the negro post- 
master’s family !. She comes from Boston, 
head and center of all devilment.” Then 
Bob Cheatham cried excitedly: “ Drive out 
the Tolberts and the whites and negroes 
will live together peaceably. I will lead a 
crowd to rid the county of even the name, 
or leave my wife a widow.” But while Bob 
Cheatham was applauded the majority was 
against him, and one Brooks arose and 
begged for help. All his negroes had been 
driven off by the whitecaps. It has made his 
wite sick. He cannot get a negro to pick, 
with one hundred and seventy-five acres of 
cotton. Some of them, men and women, 
were whipped with traces so that they are 
nearly dead, and warned to leave the place. 
Then Governor McSweeny made com- 
plaint to the sheriff of Greenwood and 
the attorney-general ordered an investiga- 
tion; but the negroes did not dare to give 
the name of a single whitecap. What ex- 
plains all this ? Most believe itis not poli- 
tics at all nor the Tolberts, but the fact that 
negroes are renting lands and paying the 
prices which these whitecaps cannot pay, 
and so they want to drive out the more 
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thrifty negroes. That is the kind of civiliza- 
tion they have there, and we see again what 
kind of a Senator South Carolina sends to 
Washington. 

But, fortunately, the conscience of South 
Carolina is being aroused. Governor Mc- 
Sweeny and the sheriff, and the man who 
eannot get his cotton picked, do not speak in 
vain. Another meeting was held last Friday 
of the best citizens of Greenwood County, 
and evidence was secured to convict the men 
guilty of the crimes. A number of negroes 
had been persuaded to attend, and were 
promised protection if they would inform 
against their persecutors. This is a really 
new phase, and nothing could be more hope- 
ful. One negro told how he was visited at 
night by three men, himself beaten and his 
wife assaulted. Others told how they were 
whipped, and gave the names of the white- 
caps whom they recognized. State Senator 
Waller, we are told, was terribly excited, as 
he well might have been, for these stories 
had been told on his promise of protection. 
He thanked the negroes for their forbear- 
ance, and again promised them protection. 
For this purpose they were put in the charge 
of the sheriff, and several of the men accused 
were arrested. 

Why do we tell this story here, and not in 
our columns devoted to the survey of the 
week’s news ? Because we have here a very 
important event. Here, in the Tolberts’ own 
county, we have the confession that the 
negroes may be all in the right and their per- 
secutors all in the wrong. We have here the 
most hopeful event we have yet seen in ref- 
erence to the relation of the white and negro 
people in the South. We have white men 
resolved to protect negroes. It is not the 
voice of politicians, but of respectable farm- 
ers and merchants, the solid middle class of 
the State. This condition will spread. The 
future is not all dark. Now, while a great 
negro conference is meeting in Chicago to 
consider almost hopelessly their wrongs, 4 
new light is kindled in the last place where 
it was suspected. Out of South Carolina 
comes hope for the victims of the lynchers 
and whitecaps. 





Ir has been Secretary Root’s policy to give 
General Otis all the troops required for 4 
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vigorous and decisive campaign, and in pur- 
suance of it the enlistment of ten additional 
regiments was ordered on the 17th inst. 
These regiments will increase the number of 
volunteers called into service to 30,170, and 
the law will permit the enlistment of only 
about 5,000 more, if they should be needed. 
The ten regiments recently formed will be 
sent to Manila without any delay that can 
be avoided, and it is expected that the second 
ten will start for the islands early in Novem- 
ber. After their arrival General Otis will 
have an army of about 63,000 men, so that 
it will no longer be impracticable to garrison 
the places captured from the enemy. All of 
the Colonels and Lieutenant-Colonels of the 
ten new regiments have been selected. 
Every one of them is a graduate of West 
Point, and they have excellent records of 
service in the regular army. ‘The rule fol- 
lowed in the appointment of these officers 
is as commendable as the purpose which the 
enlistment and prompt shipment of the new 
regiments to Manila will serve. For many 
reasons a speedy suppression of the insurrec- 
tion is greatly to be desired, and the courage 
of the army is stimulated by the proof that 
in the organization of the new regiments ex- 
perience and merit will have their due re- 
ward. There is a steady accumulation of 
evidence that the War Department is in good 
hands. 





Ir is refreshing to turn from contemplation 
of the jobbery and corruption disclosed in 
the Tammany government of New York by 
the Mazet Committee to the courage and de- 
Votion to public interests recently exhibited 
by the Comptroller of the city, Mr. Coler, 
Who took office as a representative of the 
Democratic party in Brooklyn and not as a 
follower of Croker. Last week nothing but 
the sharp opposition of Mr. Coler prevented 
the acceptance by a majority of the Board of 
Public Improvements of a contract binding 
the city to the payment of more than $5,000,- 
000 a year for forty years for an addition of 
200,000,000 gallons daily to the present water 
Supply, the water to be furnished by a com- 
baly which controls the upper basin of the 
Ramapo River, situated in the State of New 
York, a few miles west of the Hudson and 
lear the New Jersey line. This costly proj- 
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ect had been brought forward suddenly by 
the Commissioner of Public Works and some 
of his associates, whose political platform 
calls for the municipal ownership of water 
supplies. By his protest Mr. Coler gained a 
delay of two weeks, but the defeat of the 
great job is by no means assured. The water 
supply of New York is ample; that of Brook- 
lyn will very soon be inadequate; but the 
needed addition can be procured in a basin 
lying near the sources of the Croton supply. 
The history of this Ramapo project is un- 
savory. There are indications that Repub- 
licans powerful in politics smoothed the way 
by State legislation and provisions in the 
new charter for the action by which a ma- 
jority of the Tammany Board of Public Im- 
provements sought to make the scheme a 
very profitable one. The investigation which 
the Comptroller and the newspapers are 
making seems to point to one of those com- 
mercial alliances, not unknown in the history 
of bossism, in which powerful politicians of 
one party join hands with those of the other 
for pecuniary gain. The city of New York 
now owns its water supply. It should con- 
tinue to own every part of it. When addi- 
tions are peeded they-should be procured in 
accord with the policy which has prevailed 
for so many years. 





WE have no doubt that the article by Pro- 
fessor Bemis last week on “ Academic 
Freedom ” will attract a good deal of at- 
tention. As bearing upon-the subject we 
may quote some statements lately made by 
Prof. Frank Parsons, one of the faculty that 
were lately removed by the new Board in 
control of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College. He says that Dr. Andrews was 
forced from the presidency of Brown Uni- 
versity because of his views on the silver 
question. Our own understanding was that 
under him the institution had been de- 
veloped educationally far beyond its finan- 
cial resources, and that Dr. Andrews did 
not regard himself the man to secure the 
two million dollars necessary to increase its 
endowment. Professor Parsons says that 
Professor Bemis was dismissed from Chi- 
cago University because he investigated 
the gas question and found the facts quite 
favorable to municipal ownership, a con- 
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clusion obnoxious to the gas trust in which 
Mr. Rockefeller is interested, who gave 
several millions more to the university soon 
after Professor Bemis was dismissed. That 
“several millions” will have to be reduced 
considerably. It was our understanding 
that Professor Bemis was engaged espe- 
cially for the university extension depart- 
ment of teaching, and that this was a 
department which ceased to be self-sustain- 
ing. Professor Parsons says that Prof. J. 
K. Commons, while at Syracuse University, 
was informed by the Chancellor from time 
to time that his views were out of harmony 
with those of the supporting constituency, 
and that he ought to look elsewhere for a 
position; and that finally he was notified 
that the gentleman who had been supporting 
his chair had decided to withdraw his sup- 
port and that the trustees would not con- 
tinue the chair. The Chancellor, it is added, 
afterward told an agent of the university 
that he had “fired Mr. Commons.” This 
possibly can be harmonized with statements 
made to us at the time by the Chancellor 
and by Professor Commons that he had not 
been removed from the university for his 
social views. Among other statements made 
by Professor Parsons are the following: 
That Professor Thomas BE. Will was dis- 
missed from Lawrence University, Wiscon- 
sin, and Prof. J. Allen Smith from Marietta 
College, and James A. Canfield from Kan- 
sas University, because of their liberal so- 
ciological views. He says that for the Peo- 
ple’s College of Liberal Thought, to be es- 
tablished in Boston, there have been fifteen 
thousand dollars contributed or promised, 
and that contracts have been offered to Pro- 
fessors Will, Parsons, Bemis, Commons and 
D. J. H. Ward in that institution. 

TuaT Booker T. Washington’s name should 
be hissed by 4 great congregation of negroes 
gathered in the fullest convention they have 
ever held, attended by their principal leaders, 
is something to startle people. They were 
disappointed because he did not make his 
appearance at Chicago. He had promised to 
be present, as the President of the conference 
informed us, but he did not think it wise to 
remain for the meeting, altho he actually 
went to Chicago. He said afterward that he 
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was not going to meddle with politics; he 
would leave that to others, and devote him- 
self to moral and educational efforts. But 
that is pretty near what he was expected to 
say, except that he would, as he has already 
done, advise other negroes to abstain from 
politics or join the “ better element” in the 
South. We suppose those that hissed were 
disappointed at not hearing one of their most 
distinguished and their best praised represent- 
atives. Perhaps they also thought that he 
dodged the issues from fear of offend- 
ing either his own people or the dominant 
white sentiment of the South, on which he so 
much depends. He receives a considerable 
yearly appropriation from the State of Ala- 
bama, which depends on an annual vote by 
the legislature. He must, therefore, not 
offend its members too much. Besides, his 
plan of education, only in the common and 
lower branches, and developed chiefly in the 
industries, pleases the white peaple, but does 
not satisfy many colored people, who think 
that it comes too far short of what is needed 
for their intellectual and material elevation 
above the sphere of an inferior class that has 
no right to rule. 





THE propositions of Bishops Turner and 
Halsey, at the Afro-American Council, one 
that the American negroes be deported to 
Africa, and the other that they segregate 
themselyes in an African State*in this coun- 
try, are equally futile. Negroes ought not 
to draw the race line nor to submit to it. 
They must fight their own fight here for 
théir rights. Suppose they were to have 
Oklahoma, or Mississippi, assigned to them, 
how would they keep the white men out? 
It would be ridiculous to attempt it, and any 
negro State that should attempt it would run 
across an amendment to the constitution. 





We do not wonder that the prevalent 
American Catholicism, which is of Irish 
origin, and we are inclined to think the best 
on the face of the earth, is very suspicious 
of the ecclesiastical brand which the Get- 
man Catholics are trying to impose. Here 
is the Rey. J. F. Meifuss, the principal 
writer for the English-German Catholic p® 
per of St. Louis, taking great pains to prové 
that the Pope thinks that while the separa 
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tivn of Church ahd State an be tolerated in 
America, yet it is not an ideal condition, and 
is not to be recommended anywhere else. 
Perhaps the Pope does think so; but he is an 
old man, and it can be excused in him, but 
his friends should keep as quiet as possible 
about it. And this German priest: proceeds 
to attack THE INDEPENDENT for approving 
General Henry’s action in providing for the 
civil marriage of those in Porto Rico who 
could not, or would not, be married by the 
priests. What would he have? Would he 
forbid Protestant marriages and civil mar- 
riages? Apparently. Indeed, he says that 
these civil marriages by “ squires ’—mayors 
and judges they are—“ are not valid.” The 
Church may say not, but the civil power 
will say they are; and common sense will 
approve these civil marriages in cases where 
the Church has somehow managed to drive 
more than half the people into unwedded 
concubinage. Let the Church clear its own 
skirts before it blames others. The wise pol- 
icy for American Catholics is to follow 
Father Sherman in acknowledging and con- 
demning the disgraceful condition of the 
Catholie Church in Porto Rico. 





....Mrs. Gen. Guy V. Henry, President of 
the Colonial Aid Society of the United States, 
makes an earnest appeal in this hour of dis- 
tress and need of the women and children of 
Porto Rico to the women of our land for im- 
mediate aid. She says: 


“T ask that you will band together at once 
and form auxiliaries of the Colonial Aid So- 
ciety of the United States, and either’ your- 
selves or through your efforts, have made imme- 
diately the garments to be sent to the destitute 
Women and children in Porto Rico. The pat- 
tern for these garments is a straight sack and 
petticoat, and one undergarment. The same 
pattern for both women and children, except for 
children under eight years. For these a yoke 
and straight skirt. Use your own judgment as 
to difference in size. I give these explicit direc- 
tions, as my long stay among these people has 
made me acquainted with the garments most 
suitable for them. Calicos, ginghams, percales 
and white cotton muslin for sack chemise. Gar- 
ments so simple and of such modest-priced ma- 
terial, all loyal women can respond. A few 
Mornings of sewing with sympathetic hearts 
and busy hands will soon fill many boxes, and 
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bear a message of lovitig cae to these dear lit 
le people of ours so terribly afflicted.” 

All packages or money should be sent to 
W. R. Corwine, Secretary, Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, corner of Leonard street and Broad- 
way, New York City, marked “ from Colonial 
Aid Society to Relief Committee, San Juan, 
Porto Rico.” We earnestly second this ap- 
peal. 

....We cannot help being concerned for 
the outcome of the Dreyfus court martial. 
The court of seven ofticers under Colonel 
Jouaust seems to have a strong bias against 
both Dreyfus and Picquart, and to treat 
them with real discurtesy. Is it all a pre- 
tense, and are they merely playing to the 
anti-Semite galleries? The dispatches to 
all the foreign papers sent out from France 
are strongly for Dreyfus, so strongly that 
we had begun to ask if those that came to 
us were manipulated by Hebrews. But the 
French people are beginning to notice the 
attitude of the foreign reporters, and resent 
the criticisms on French methods of admin- 
istering justice. 


....Nothing stupider could well have been 
written than this paragraph in the platform 
adopted last week by the Democratic con- 
vention of Iowa, after listening to a speech 
of Mr. Bryan: 

“We condemn the war against the Filipinos, 
believing it to have been inspired by Great Brit- 
ain for the purpose of producing conditions 
that will force an Anglo-American alliance.” 
That is really a new invention of malice, and 
ought not to deceive any but the most ig- 
norant. And yet we find it printed in big 
capitals in an Irish religious paper published 
in this city. 

....We would like to give a word of com- 
fort to our correspondent, Dr. Craver, in far- 
away Paraguay. We would assure him that 
the American press has looked upon 
Rhodes’s idea that all South America would 
come to the United States as a wild ab- 
surdity. There may be those who desire 
that the whole of North America should be- 
come one nation, but no intelligent person 
regards that as practical politics, and the 
annexation of South America is something 
that no one thinks it worth while to con- 
sider. We have only laughed at Rhodes’s 
suggestion, 
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The General Assembly of 899. 
By Hiram C. Haydn, D.D. 


THE last session of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Chureh in the United 
States and its doings have passed into his- 
tory. They have now been under scrutiny 
long enough to call out the innermost of 
many hearts, but the end is not yet. There 
was a sowing not yet ready for the sickle. 
So-long as the Assembly stuck to practical 
matters it was harmonious, and to a degree 
enthusiastic, Some very good work had been 
done, the Boards were out of debt, the hope 
of better things awoke. 

Passing to judicial matters the scene 
; changed. One is reminded of the early ecu- 
menical councils by the loss of temper, the 
rude interruptions of speakers, the nervous 
anxiety, the heat and acrimony of debate. 
The Assembly is out of its depth. The so- 
called McGiffert case is up, and the greater 
part know not what is the real gist of it, 
only they are made to believe that the ortho- 
doxy of the Church is in danger. Professor 
McGiffert’s avowal of loyalty to the Stand- 
ards and his disavowals of sentiments im- 
puted to him a year ago receive scant cur- 
tesy, and that goes for nothing which might 
well have arrested all further action. 

The book in question is a scholarly inquiry 
into the origins of Christianity—the history 
of the early Church—and not a dogmatic 
treatise, nor the last word to be spoken; a 
study rather to be scrutinized, criticised, pos- 
sibly greatly modified by other scholars, all 
searching after truth. The treatise is one 
that only scholars can handle, and this is not 
a court of scholarship. 

The committee, whose report has been 
awaited with anxiety, is not a unit. The 
majority evidently want a way out which 
will save the Church another 
heresy trial. They recall two, in recent 
years, whose net gain is nil, whose mischief 
is great and lasting. 

The majority attempt to float their kite by 
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disastrous 


means of a very bulky and cumibrous tail, 
which mainly attracts the attention of the 
Assembly as it does ours. Let us see. 

Seant curtesy is paid to Dr. McGitfert’s con- 
ciliatory letter and its affirmations. Nay, the 
disavowed sentiments of irresponsible critics, 
on the ground of which the Assembly of 
1898 condemned a scholarly book, unread by 
the most of that body, and the author as 
well, tho not present, and so unheard—this 
report reaffirmed .as justified by the lan- 
guage used. A grievous wrong, rubbed in. 
““My views have been and remain in accord 
with the true faith of the Presbyterian 
Church and Evangelical Christendom, in all 
vital matters,” wrote Dr. McGiffert. 

The report refers the case to the Presby- 
tery of New York, where it should have been 
sent iast year without note or comment, 
weighted with the above deliverance of two 
General Assemblies, and with a declaration 
of so-called fundamental beliefs supposed to 
be contravened by the teaching of the book 
in question. 

These fundamental beliefs interest us for 
what they are, and because enjoined upol 
sessions and presbyteries for loyal defense, 
even tho the Assembly travels out of its ju- 
risdiction to do what it had no right to do, 
much less the power to enforce. Of these 
fundamentals the first concerns the Word of 
God. Not content with quoting the noble 
utterance of the Confession, the attempt is 
made to read into it a discredited and a gel- 
erally discarded theory of inspiration. This 
is not a justifiable inference from Chap. |, 
Sec. 4—viz.: that “to hold that the Holy 
Scriptures are, in any respect, historically it- 
accurate is to oppose the teaching of the 
Confession.” To so believe is not fund 
mental, nor necessary, nor possible to the 
well informed. This is first and simply ! 
question of fact. If the Bible ever was suc) 
a book, it is not now. The “ original aute 
graphs” are not brought in again, but it i§ 
in order to say that if inerrant Scripturé 
were deemed a vital necessity in the begil 
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ning, they are so now, and it has been all 
along incumbent upon the inspiring Holy 
Spirit to keep them so, and every translation 
as well. No such book is needed nor ever 
was. Confessedly imperfect translations 
avail for salvation and guidance, for doctrine 
and life, and have always done so. Such a 
translation availed for our Lord himself. 
The confessional statement is fundamental 
—the committee’s revision is irrelevant and 
will not abide in the light of truth. 

The second concerns the doctrine of the 
Person of Christ. The divine humanity of 
Jesus, Son of God, Son of Man, is funda- 
mental; but is it well to affirm that to believe 
that “ two whole, perfect and distinct natures 
were inseparably joined together in one 
person, without conversion, composition or 
confusion,” is fundamental ? We are here 
involved in metaphysics too subtle for the 
average man—even tho a delegate to the Gen- 
eral Assembly--to follow. The fact of the 
Incarnation of the Son of God can be appre- 
hended and rested in, but the how of the 
union of the human and the divine, and 
whether of “ two whole, perfect and distinct 
natures,” are not vital to salvation, the more 
because so utterly inscrutable to us. But we 
are not permitted to stop here. We must also 
believe that the Confession forbids “ any 
teaching respecting the Lord Jesus which 
would attribute to him, in any particular, 
liability to error.” This is extra-confessional 
anyhow. It seems to claim for him what he 
does not claim for himself—i. e., the same in- 
fallibility when speaking of earthly things 
as of heavenly things—the things known by 
direct intuition as being one with the Father, 
and the things he learned as other boys, and 
youth, and men learn. Can this certainly be 
affirmed of him from the dawn of intelli- 
gence? If not, when did he begin to be in all 
things inerrant? A good many devout and 
wise and scholarly students of the word 
would not subscribe to this revision of the 
Assembly. 

Third—That God was in Christ reconciling 
the world unto himself, and that his offering 
of himself for the sins of the world was con- 
summated on the cross, is fundamental 
Christian doctrine. That the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper symbolizes, proclaims and 
commemorates this finished work, is true, 
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but the fundamental thing is the thing sym- 
bolized. Note that Dr. MecGiffert makes of 
the sacrament very much more than, alas! 
many “ very orthodox ” among his critics. 

The fourth aftirms the necessity of faith as 
the appropriating act of the soul under the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, by which it be- 
comes united to Christ and a partaker of his 
nature. This faith, if genuine, works by 
love, and proves itself by works of righteous- 
ness. But this deliverance is cumbered by 
utterances hard to be understood, and which 
are true or false according as they are taken. 
The simplicity that is in Christ is wanting. 

Such are the “fundamentals.” The haste 
with'‘which a popular Assembly sprung to its 
feet to affirm and enjoin so much metaphys- 
ics and subtle discrimination is, indeed, re- 
markable. The committee understood its 
business. The kite got there. But the sug- 
gestive inquiry comes unbidden, Does the 
heat and haste of an Assembly’s brief life, 
with its currents and counter-currents, its 
prejudices and controversies, furnish just the 
conditions for the best revision of the Con- 
fession of Faith ? The Book of Government 
has otherwise ordained. And if the work of 
the Assembly is to be taken seriously, then 
the Church is to be “ needlessly disturbed; ” 
nay, is already, more by its own doings than 
by the book whose publication is deprecated. 
But we are told by an authority no less 
weighty than The Interior, that the action of 
the Assembly in voting all these fundamen- 
tals, etc., did what it had no business to 
do. Nay, it is in the habit of passing upon 
various matters, of which it says, “In no 
case does any man consider his conscience 
bound by these deliverances, or change his 
views, or his conduct, or leave the Church.” 
Of the inerrancy deliverance of six years 
ago, it says, “‘ The number that hold that the 
Confession teaches no snch doctrine has in- 
creased ahd will continue so to do.” 

What shall the end be ? One year ago that 
Assembly expressed the “ desire for the full- 
est and freest investigation and inquiry on 
the part of reverent Christian students into 
the foundations of the Christian faith.” Is 
this “ desire” to be handicapped by the pro- 
viso that this liberty is to be tolerated only 
when investigation comes out, not where fact 
and conviction warrant, but where the 
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“Standards” begin and end? How then is 
hew light to find its way into our Church? 
How is our theology to become that beauti- 
ful and lovely thing of which President Pat- 
ton spoke so eloquently in Pittsburg a few 
years ago? How car it be a progressive 
science at all? We have come to a critical 
moment in the history of our Church, and it 
will soon be seen whether any vestige of 
what was once known as new school re- 
mains to be recognized. 

These “fundamentals” are reactionary. 
From Washington to San Francisco, in his- 
toric churches by the hundred, churches 
counted upon to maintain the honor of our 
denomination and to promote its work 
throughout the world, are pastors who do not 
believe in this thing—who have patiently and 
loyally done their work, waiting for the day 
when tolerance and comprehension — shall 
come into our policy, when to scholars shall 
be left the work of scholars, and to all the 
rest of us the preaching of the Gospel, the 
work of the churches, and the appropriating 
of the results of scholarship, as we are able 
and satisfied to follow. We are not afraid 
of the work of devout scholarship. And dis- 
tant be the day when our Church ceases to 
foster and welcome it. The conservatives 
have no monopoly of love of God or the truth, 
or of zeal for the kingdom of Christ. 

It is not for Dr. McGiffert to convict him- 
self, nor like him to go back upon a declara- 
ration of faith just made, nor for any true 
scholar to modify his views, except for rea- 
son. He must follow the light he has and 
The Presbytery of New York has it in 
its power to end this war upon devout and 
reverent scholarship within the Presbyterian 
Church, and to inaugurate a new era of tol- 
eration and comprehension. 


CLEVELAND, O. 


gets. 





The Persecution of the Christian 
Brothers. 


By Wallace Thornton, M.A. 
Away back in 1844 the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools arrived in the United 
States. In Baltimore and New York they 
began that active campaign in the interest 
of free education for the poorer classes that 
has made their name honored from the Pa- 
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cific to the Atlatitic coast. In a few years 
they grew to an army of two thousand men, 
clever and exclusively devoted to the task of 
educating boys. 

The pioneer of the society was Brother 
Facile, a Frenchman of narrow. views on 
many subjects, -but possessed of immense 
energy, good-heartedness, honesty and en- 
thusiasm. He laid the foundations- well. 
Early in the fifties he surrendered the devel- 
opment of the schools in the States to Broth- 
er Ambrose, a young, highly educated Irish- 
American. He was followed by Brother 
Patrick, who for thirty years wielded the 
destinies of the organization with a strong 
will, a powerful governing capacity and an 
intimate knowledge of the peculiarities and 
egotism of French nature. 

At the suggestion of Archbishop Hughes 
the College of Manhattan was chartered and 
launched on its career of usefulness in 1853. 
Then followed, at request of Archbishop 
Wood of Philadelphia, La Salle College; 
Archbishop Spaulding in Baltimore inaugu- 
rated Rock Hill College, and within a few 
years more than forty such institutions 
sprang into being, forming a chain extending 
from New York to San Francisco. 

Actuated by jealousy of the American suc- 
cess and frowning on the spirit of independ- 
ence that pervaded the American branch, the 
French governing power, as represented by 
the chapters of the society, began an active 
warfare against the American college and 
high school, and persistently strove to con- 
fine the Brothers to simple primary work. 

The superiors Felippe, Irlide and Joseph, 
recognizing the strength of character pos- 
sessed by Brother Patrick, recognizing the 
fact that, being an American in thorough 
sympathy and complete touch with the 
American hierarchy and with American edu- 
cational ideas and aspirations, he was fully 
capable of attending to home matters, re- 
strained the growlers and gave to Brother 
Patrick unlimited power within the rules of 
discipline, restricting him only to what was 
fundamental to the constitution of the soci- 
ety. 

In the latter days of Brother Patrick’s life 
one of those French marplots, known as 
Brother Reticius, contrived to have himself 
assigned to America. Reticius is a man oné@ 
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would have expected to find among the an- 
chorites of the old Egyptian deserts, tall, 
austere, sanctimonious and self-conceited; a 
man who cannot understand why anybody 
should have the temerity to question any of 
his statements; brilliant in imaginative the- 
ology, but warped to the narrowness of a 
thread on all other subjects; with no desire 
to learn, suggestive in every way of the fa- 
mous Omar of Alexandria, who discovered 
the library was useless if the books agreed 
with the Koran, mischievous if they did not. 
So the United States with its living, moving 
issues, the requirements of its people, could 
teach Brother Reticius nothing; he hailed 
from France, de facto, he knew everything 
man should or could know. 

This man first sojourned in Canada. After 
turning that section of America topsy-turvy 
by his unyielding, narrow policy, he was 
sent to the district of Baltimore. The dis- 
trict of Baltimore embraced all the territory 
south of the Hudson running to the James 
River in Virginia. While acting as head of 
this important province he devoted two 
years of his precious time to barn building 
and to the problem of fertilizing sandy soil. 
In these hairbrained schemes he sank fifty 
thousand dollars. Yet he was not idle in 
other fields. He succeeded in destroying the 
course of study established by his predeces- 
sor, Brother Christian, and substituting for 
it an absolutely worthless course, the prod- 


uct of his own narrow mind. He drove out 


of the society all the bright young fellows 
who entered the training school in his time 
and a large number of the most intelligent 
and promising of the older members, who 
found it impossible to withstand his narrow 
crabbedness. He was an iconoclast, power- 
ful to destroy, useless to build; an extremist, 
in all things saturated with French Bourbon- 
ism. He felt his power as a leader God- 
given, and at no time and under no circum- 
stances did he brook advice or contra- 
diction. About 1886 this man was reinforced 
by another specimen, built if possible on 
shallower lines. This twin apostle is known 
as Brother Aimarus. These two worthies 
put their heads together in the quiet shad- 
ows of the barn at Ammendale and in the 
luxurious corners of the Pullman palace cars, 
and studied thus at long range the workings 
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of the college system of the Christian Broth- 
ers in the United States. With their minds 
stored with the vast information thus picked 
up, they returned to France in 1889 and be- 
gan the campaign against the American 
Brotherhood that. is now attracting the at- 
tention, in this country and abroad, of those . 
interested in educational matters. 

The Christian Brothers’ College was, and 
is, an institution essentially necessary as:a 
complement to the Catholic parochial sys- 
tem, if that system is to be kept on the same 
plane asthe public school of America. The 
Christian Brothers are the only organized 
body of teachers in the Catholic Church who 
to any degree strive to train their teachers 
regularly for the work they essay to do. 
Their normal schools are the equal of any 
similar institutions in the country. The long: 
list of alumni who have distinguished them- 
selves in every line of intellectual progress 
is the proud testimony to the excellence of 
their college work. 

Four years ago Reticius and Aimarus, the 
Siamese twins of educational criticism, de- 
termined that the Catholic colleges should be 
closed. At a general council of the Brothers, 
held in Paris, these two insulted the Ameri- 
can delegates, sneered at Brother Patrick, 
the man they dared not face while he lived, : 
and secured a decree from the newly elected 
Superior ordering that the classics should be 
eliminated from the curricula of all colleges 
and high schools controlled by the Brothers. 
Impelled by their pernicious narrow-minded- 
ness, these men have fought with an energy 
worthy of a better cause. Absolutely igno- 
rant of the country, absolutely ignorant of 
American character, American wishes, 
American ideas, these two men have set 
themselves the task of destroying the work 
they cannot understand. Brother Patrick, 
the giant, is dead; the pigmies have come 
out to the sunlight. I was personally and 
intimately associated with Brother Reticius 
during the three years from 1886 till 1889. 
In that time I can positively say he never 
read an American book, an American news- 
paper or an American magazine; he never 
knew or strove to know the name of one 
leading educator of the United States; he 
never associated or had any talk with the 
clergy of Newark, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
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or Richmond dioceses on matters pertaining 
to school or school development; he never 
-knew the curricula followed in the colleges 
—and this is the man who has gone back to 
France and is looked up to by his French 
confréres as the great authority on American 
educational methods and ideas. 

When his satellite, Brother Aimarus, came 
to Philadelphia in 1886 I was deputed by 
the Brothers of the Southern Province to 
read an address of welcome. One passage of 
the address said: 

“ One thing will surprise you in America—it 
is the spirit of independence that characterizes 
the members of the society; the independence 
that lives even after we have pledged obedience ; 
after. we have given our lives unreservedly to the 
work of De la Salle. Don’t blame us. It is the 
fault of the atmosphere we breathe. It uncon- 
sciously permeates and sways our every act.” 

He hardly could restrain himself till I fin- 
ished. When I presented him the address 
he tore it up and threw it in the: waste bas- 
ket; then he launched forth into a diatribe 
on American notions and American inde- 
pendence that proclaimed him at once what 
he has ever since shown himself—a man who 
expects every one who dons the garb of the 
Christian Brother to bury his manhood and 
_ become an abject, cringing slave. 

The contest now being waged in Rome, on 
the French side by Brother Gabriel Marie 
and on the American by Bishop Byrne, is 
whether French educational Bourbonism, 
weighted down by the barnacles of two cen- 
turies, or the ideals fostered by the hierarchy 


and demanded by the needs and conditions 


of this country, shall sway the Catholic 
teaching methods. 

One system of teaching is adapted to India, 
one to France, and one to North America. 
Let the Frenchmen be compelled to leave 
the ways and means of teaching to the 
American members and to confine them- 
selves and their interference to the funda- 
mental rules of the society. 

One thing has materially weakened the 
American body in this contest with the 
French head; it is the lack of’ unanimity in 
its membership. Some of the men who a 
year or so ago stood forward on the fighting 
line have allowed themselves to be bribed 
into desertion by the golden badge of office. 
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When the history of heroic men shall be 
written; of men who have conscientiously 
and courageously sacrificed themselves and 
all they hold most dear to principle, high on 
the scroll of fame should be written Brothers 
Paulian, Justin, Alexis, Maurelian, Quintin- 
ian, Bernard Fabrician, and Maurice, all 
American citizens who, because they had 
the manhood to question the wisdom of the 
course of action outlined by the twins, Reti- 
cius and Aimarus, have been exiled by the 
vindictive Frenchmen to the different quar- 
ters of the globe. These men judged that by 
taking the leaders of the American body 
they would be enabled to win before the 
Roman court of arbitration what they could 
not win in a fair, honest, open contest. 

New York City, 





CONGREGATIONAL interests throughout 
the country have suffered a serious loss by 
the death last week of Deacon Samuel 
Johnson, of Boston. He was even better 
known for his faithful activity in all re- 
ligious matters, or for his services to all 
good causes, than for his success as an ac- 
tive business man. He was a brother-in- 
law of the late Professor Phelps, of An- 
dover. 

....We see various references in our ex- 
changes to statements made by Mr. Staf- 
ford Ransome in his book “ Japan in Transi- 
tion,” in which he criticises the Protestant 
missionary work in that country very se- 
verely, affirming that the only real converts 
are Catholics, and that all the rest are 
“professional Christians ’’ who earn a liv- 
ing by working for the missionaries, etc. 
Every little while this sort of thing appears. 
It is very short-lived, and need trouble no- 
body. That there are such Christians in 
Japan is extremely probable, just as there 
are in every other mission field, and they 
are not confined to the Protestants. But 
that the great mass of Japanese Christians 
are of that type is not at all true. 

....The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
makes a good showing. Out of a population 
of 5,000,000 in the entire country, it reports 
a total membership of 212.026: 6 synods, 
53 Presbyteries, 1,013 ministers ‘in active 
work in various departments, 108 on the re- 
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tired roll, or without charge, 287 ordained 
missionaries, 233 students in the theological 
classes. There are 851 _ self-supporting 
churches, while 208 receive some assist- 
ance. The home mission field includes 462 
congregations, the foreign 95, while French 
evangelization covers 36. The ministers re- 
ceive an average of about $1,000 each. For 
other congregational. purposes there are 
$913,274, and for the various church schemes 
$473,936. The total gifts of the Church, for 
all purposes, are reported as about $2,500,000. 

...-Iresh air work has become so much 
a part of modern life that it ceases perhaps 
to attract the attention of the public as it 
should: No one who has visited the differ- 
ent homes either inland or on the ocean can 
fail to sympathize with the workers or to 
feel impelled to share in the good work. 
Among these different enterprises there are 
none more successful than those under the 
care of the Children’s Aid Society, which de- 
votes its great energies through the sum- 
mer to that kind of work. They have three 
establishments: the summer home at Bath 
Beach, a health home at Coney Island and 
a farm at Kensico, Westchester County. All 
three are doing an excellent work for the 
different classes, the homeless ones, crippled 
ones and the street arabs, who often get 
their first idea of kindness from their visits 
to these places. 

....We have looked in the current issue 
of The Christian and Missionary Alliance for a 
statement of the receipts on the field day 
at Old Orchard. It surely should be possi- 
ble to give the figures. One of the daily 
papers gave them as, cash $750, checks 
about $2,000, and the remainder a little 
over $52,000 in pledges to be redeemed 
within the year. According to this there 
Were also two pledges of $5,000 each, two 
of $3,000, one of $2,500, two of $2,000, several 
of $1,000 each, ete. All that this week’s edi- 
tion says is that “ the crowds were immense, 
the interest profound, the offering calm, 
whole-hearted and overflowing, reaching the 
great sum, without any especially large gifts, 
of between $50,000 and $60,000, considera- 
bly larger even than that last August.” But 
the amount reported as raised at this Sunday 
convention at Old Orchard last August was 
$60,000 ! 
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....Lhe annual report of the American 
Sunday School Union contains a history of 
the organization during the seventy-five 
years of its life, and gives some interesting 
facts as to its work. The records of the 
society show that during the seventy-five 
years it has organized 100,928 Sunday 
Schools, with 578,680 teachers and 4,070,- 
346 scholars. It has also given aid in 224,- 
844 cases, reaching nearly 14,000,000 mem- 
bers of Sunday Schools, and has distributed 
publications to needy Sunday Schools, the 
army and navy, prisons, reformatories, 
penitentiaries, etc., to the value of over 
$9,000,000. As to the number of conversions 
it is impossible to give any accurate state- 
ment, altho during the past ten years there 
have been actually reported to the society 
69,988 conversions in its schools, and within 
the past eight years 1,118 churches have been 
developed from the _ schools’ organized 
through its mission work. 


....Jhe annual report of the American 
Bible Society has come to hand. The so- 
ciety is to be congratulated on the change 
in the general make-up of the report. The 
introduction of pictures is in itself a great 
advance, and the cover is a marked im- 
provement. The report itself shows that by 
far the greater amount of the society’s work 
is in the foreign field, and that in that line 
must be its greatest appeal to the churches. 
The financial statement shows total receipts 
of $370,000. Of this amount $33,800 were 
returned from sales, $27,000 income from the 
trust fund, $14,800 from the Bible House, 
$176,600 from legacies and $100,200 from 
donations, about one-third only of the an- 
nual income thus coming from donations. A 
special effort is to be made during the com- 
ing year to remedy this serious difficulty. 
New machinery has been purchased for the 
printing department, and in place of the 
thirty or more district superintendents four 
field agents have been appointed besides 
two special agents. 


....The American Board has just received 
advices from Japan that the Trustees of 
the Doshisha elected as President of that 
institution the Hon. S. Saibara, M.P., an 
eminent Christian lawyer and a prominent 
member of the Kumi-ai (Congregational) 
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church in Japan. Since his election and ac- 
ceptance of office he has come out with a 
statement in print that, whatever takes 
place, the Doshisha must stand pre-emi- 
nently Christian. He concludes his_ state- 
ment by declaring that it is better that the 
Doshisha cease ,to exist than that it suc- 
ceed by methods that are morally question- 
able. Mr. Saibara is a warm friend of Mr. 
Katroka, the Christian speaker of the lower 
house of Parliament. The Dean of the 
Doshisha is Mr. T. Hirotsu, a graduate of 
the Academic and Theological departments 
of the Doshisha. He has had several years’ 
study in this country. Two new earnest, evan- 
gelical men were elected to the Board of 
Trustees, and the three American members 
were duly qualified by taking the required 
oath. 

...-In connection with the article on the 
Christian Brothers it is interesting to note 
that an effort was made to .interest our 
Government in the question of freedom of 
education. Governor Hoyt, of Wyoming, 
made a presentation of the question at the 
State Department, and subsequently Com- 
missioner Harris, of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, drew up for Secretary Bliss a paper 
setting forth the damage which would be 
done to the cause of education in this coun- 
try should the general policy of opposition 
to that order be pursued. Secretary Hay, 
on taking charge of the department, found 
no precedent for an official communication 
with the Vatican on the matter, but author- 
ized Governor Hoyt to inform the Propa- 
ganda of the views of the American civil 
authorities on the subject, tho in an unoffi- 
cial manner. This was done through Cardi- 
nal Gibbons and Bishop Byrne, of Nashville, 
and all the papers in the case have been 
placed in the hands of the Propaganda to- 
gether with those on the other side. A de- 
cision, it is expected, will be reached in No- 
vember or December, but the strength of 
the protest may be judged from the fact 
that Cardinal Gibbons and all of the arch- 
bishops as well as a majority of the bishops 
have protested against the effort to destroy 
the educational work of the order. 


....-The comments on the archbishops’ 
decision in the English press make it mani- 
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fest that there is to be a very distinct cleay- 
age in the Church. The Church Times takes 
very positive issue with the decision and 
reads the archbishops a sharp lesson for 
“mistaking their calling and misreading 
their commission.’” It disagrees entirely 
with their conclusion. While it does 
not counsel, at least for the moment, op- 
position to their request for acceptance of 
the decision, it very evidently gives consid- 
erable encouragement to any who might 
take it upon them to refuse the order. The 
Guardian, representing the more liberal ele- 
ment, also has some criticism to pass, but, 
on the whole, indorses the decision and ad- 
vises obedience. It, however, counsels the 
bishops, in promulgating their order that 


‘the incense should be dispensed with, to 


make the date as remote as possible in order 
that time may be given for irritated feeling 
to grow cool, for hasty resolutions to be re- 
vised and for clergy and congregations 
alike to realize that after all it is not such 
a very important matter. The Nonconform- 
ist papers see in it another advance toward 
disestablishment, inasmuch as it is imprac- 
ticable to suppose that the contest will end 
now. The difference of opinion is too sharp 
and the convictions are too clear. 


....At the recent jubilee of the First Con- 
gregational Church in San Francisco, as re- 
ported in The Pacific, the interesting fact 
was brought out that the first religious work 
done on the west coast was by a missionary 
of the American Board to the Sandwich Is- 
lands, the Rev. T. Dwight Hunt, who had 
gone to his post in 1844. Soon after the dis- 
covery of gold in 1848 a message was sent 
to him urging him to suspend his work in 
Honolulu, at least for a time, as he was so 
much nearer that place than New York was. 
Accordingly he started, reaching San Fran- 
cisco in October, 1848. He met a most hearty 
welcome, and was engaged as chaplain to 
the citizens of the town, it being under- 
stood that no denominational church should 
be organized. He continued his ministry 
during the winter, the only Protestant pas- 
tor within a thousand miles. In the fol- 
lowing spring came other ministers, and in 
May the first Presbyterian Church was or- 
ganized, followed in July by the organiza- 
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Religious 


tion uttder Mr. Hunt’s pastorate of the first 
Congregational Church. During that year 
six Protestant churches were organized, two 
Episcopal, one Presbyterian, one Baptist, 
one Methodist and one Congregational. It 
is interesting thus to see that our west coast 
owes its first Christian effort to the Ha- 
waiian mission of the American Board. 


....-AnN experiment in city evangelization, 
which seems now to have passed beyond the 
experimental stage, is being tried in Phila- 
delphia. Some months ago, Mr. Moody ad- 
dressed the Presbyterian Social Union of 
Philadelphia, a laymen’s organization, and 
made a strong plea for the beginning of a 
summer evangelistic campaign by the lay- 
men of the city. As a result of Mr. -Moody’s 
address, six tents have been established at 
strategic points in the city, and gospel 
meetings are held throughout the week. As 
one consequence of the business training 
of the men behind the movement—such as 
John H. Converse, the head of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works; William H. Scott, the 
leading printer of Philadelphia, etc.—the 
work is being conducted in a thoroughly 
systematic fashion. Sub-committees are or- 
ganized from the Presbyterian Churches of 
each district, and these canvass the neigh- 
borhood thoroughly, extending personal and 
printed invitations to the meetings. Music 
committees, ushers committees, advertising 
committees, and committees of personal 
workers, look after all the details of the 
meetings. The Central Committee furnishes 
all the funds for the enterprise. The best 
preachers available have been secured to 
address the tent meetings. The list of men 
who have thus far been in the service in- 
cludes such names as Drs. David James 
Burrell, A. C. Dixon, and H. M. Wharton; 
the Rev. L. W. Munhall, the Rev. George 
C. Needham, and others. The results thus 
far have been encouraging, both as to at- 
tendance and conversions. The reflex in- 
fluence upon the churches and Christians 
generally has been one of the most potent 
results of the movement. The present plan 
is to continue the tent meetings until fall, 
Possibly extending them into the month of 
September, when the Philadelphia Exposi- 
tion and the G, A. R. Encampment will 
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bring to the city mote than fifty thousand 
strangers. 


....There has come a crisis in the situa- 
tion at St. Patrick’s Roman Catholic Church 
in East St. Louis. The parishioners have re- 
fused absolutely to comply with the edict 
of Bishop Janssen instructing them to ac- 
cept Father Cluse, have defied his authority 
and dared him to do his worst, while hun- 
dreds of them have joined in a demonstra- 
tion against the bishop. They maintain 
guards about the church and parsonage, 
and absolutely refuse to allow the Father 
to carry on the services. Accordingly the 
bishop has issued an edict excommunicat- 
ing all who act upon these committees, as- 
sist or encourage the rebellion in any way 
by attending meetings, by contributions or 
by influencing others to join them. The ex- 
communication is in full. The persons are 
forbidden to assist at mass and other pub- 
lic services on Sunday or other holy days, 
and if dying under censure are not to re- 
ceive Christian burial, or be interred in con- 
secrated ground. This has been absolutely 
ignored by the leading members of the par- 
ish. They have taken up several collections 
to raise money with which to defray the ex- 
penses of the guard kept around the church 
property to keep Father Cluse and Bishop 
Janssen out. The box passed around for 
the money was labeled “ Excommunication 
Box” and the sum it contained was a large 
one. When the edict was read by one of the 
members of the congregation considerable 
indignation was manifested, but there was 
no disturbance. At the conclusion not a sin- 
gle hand was raised in response to his ap- 
peal to give up the place to the bishop, and 
a leader of the crowd then called a member 
to raise the big flag on the pole in the yard, 
and as the Stars and Stripes arose the con- 
gregation sang ‘“ America.” Then another 
member of the parish brought out a big 
Irish flag, and that was also raised be- 
neath the Stars and Stripes, while men and 
boys yelled themselves hoarse. The “ Hx- 
communication Box” was passed around a 
second time, and again contributed its quota 
to the maintenance of the right of the con- 
gregation to have a voice in the selection of 
their own rector. 
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‘Missions. 


“The Mohammedan World.” 
By Geo. F. Herrick, D.D. 


THE following is a translation of the leading 
article in a morning edition of the Servet, an il- 
lustrated Osmanli newspaper with two daily 
editions, a morning one in Turkish and an even- 
ing one in French. It was published in the 
midst of Ramazan and the sacred caravan had 
just started for Mecca, but it was no anniver- 
sary or special occasion, and there was no ex- 
travagant adulation of the Calif, as there is apt 
to be on such occasions. Similar articles often 
appear, as stimulus to the Pan Islam spirit. The 
utterance is that of an intelligent and faithful 
Mohammedan. The style is the clean, clear, 
dignified literary Turkish of the time. If it is 
well for us to see ourselves as others see us, 
may it not sometimes be well to see others as 
they see themselves? 

“It is known to our gentle readers that if a 

‘picture were to bé drawn of the hostile criti- 
cisms and attacks that have been delivered 
against the Mohammedan world up till the pres- 
ent time by our various opponents, it would pre- 
sent a fearfully gloomy spectacle. 

“The important matters with which the chief 
portions of general history are occupied are 
those which contain the recital of the endless 
difficulties encountered by Islam in the begin- 
ning of its career. But Islam, when forced into 
a violent struggle with this troubled sea of 
difficulty, never lost heart, but as time passed 
increased her own greatness and glory; and suc- 
ceeded in enlightening the world with the light 
of justice and of truth, while this success was 
solely due to the holy strength with which, by 
divine grace, this glorious faith was endowed. 

“The Mohammedan world will shine like the 
sun, and its splendor can never be hidden; its 
righteous laws and statutes also, like the light 
of truth, will never be obliterated, but will last 
tiu the resurrection, and, as the holy tradition 
has it, will successfully face all vicissitudes of 
time and place, all changes and overturnings, 
and move right onward in the path of progress. 

“From the advent of the glorious faith of 
Islam to the present time, now more than 1,300 
years, it has advanced, till now the adherents 
of this saving faith number nearly 400,000,000, 
or more than a fourth of the entire population 
of the globe, and, please God, in a few centuries 
its enlightening power will have penetrated to 
thedarkest places and the most oppressed peoples 
of the habitable world; for Mohammedan justice 


and clemency is not only a divine blessing to 
those who are uplifted by this noble faith, but 
also has been an asylum and peaceful refuge for 
adherents to other faiths and religions, so that 
very many belonging to non-Islamic religions, 
when unable longer to endure the pressure and 
interference of those various governments pro- 
fessing their own faith, to which they were sub- 
ject, have, by troops, migrated to Mohammedan 
cities, and found safety and subsistence. 

“For example, in the early centuries of our 
history, non-Mussulmans came from every quar- 
ter of the world, to cities, towns and villages 
purely Mohammedan, and in respect of persons 
and property, religion and honor, found perfect 
freedom and safety; and their numbers and 
prosperity are conspicuous to-day. 

“As regards the whole human race, works 
of justice and equity have their origin in the 
holy laws and commandments contained in the 
glorious Koran, the foundation of Islam, and it 
is plain that on these rest the blessedness of all 
true believers in one God, in both worlds, and 
also the material welfare of the non-Mussulman 
nations and peopies. 

“Tslam flashes light upon truth and leads to 
blessedness; guides its possessors to salvation 
and felicity ; awakens and arouses its opposers. 

“Islam is like a human body, so that from 
east to west, and from north to south, all over 
the world, wherever a Mohammedan community 
or tribe is found, all are regarded as members 
of one body, whose soul is the High Place of the 
Islamic Caliphate, so that the preservation of the 
organized life of soul and body rests on the fact 
that the individuals that compose this great 
Mohammedan people consider themselves united 
in fraternal bonds; and the needs of a united 
Islamic faith are confirmed by many -verses of 
the Koran and by holy traditions. Saying our 
prayers with the congregation and making 
the pilgrimage to Mecca promote Islamic unity. 

“Whep the history of Mohammedan nations 
is studied, it is seen that whenever the character 
and conduct of individual Mohammedans has 
conformed to the sacred Islamic law, and they 
have stretched out to each other the hand of 
fraternal help and have chosen the way of 
righteousness as the highway of peace, there 
has been found the highest prosperity, and there 
has been attained the greatest success in serv: 
ices, both religious and national, undertaken 11 
behalf of our people. 

“ Praise and thanks be to God! As our glor 
ous Molkammedan law is for both worlds—4 
guide to civilization and to eternal blessedness— 
let our lives be conspicuous for holiness,” 

" CONSTANTINOPLE, TY, 
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FINANCIAL. 


The Gold Certificates. 


WHEN it became known that Secretary 
Gage had decided to resume the issue of gold 
certificates, it was supposed that not more 
than $10,000,000 in such certificates would be 
paid out. But the issue had not thus been 
limited. The original order for the printing 
of certificates of the denomination of $20 
was restricted to $10,000,000, but the Treas- 
ury had on hand eertificates to the value of 
more than $170,000,000. These, however, 
were of large denominations, the majority 
of them being certificates for $10,000 or 
$5,000, while those lower than $1,000 
amounted to less than $15,000,000. The de- 
mand is for certificates of small denomina- 
tions, but none lower than $20 can be is- 
sued. The issue of such certificates—which 
are virtually receipts for the deposit of gold 
which is held for the redemption of them— 
was suspended in 1893 in obedience to the 
law, which requires such suspension when- 
ever the Treasury's gold reserve falls below 
$100,000,000. At the present time the Treas- 
ury holds $246,000,000 in gold, and with it 
less than $17,000,000 in paper currency. The 
supply of Treasury notes in circulation and 
use is now inadequate. owing to the great 
industrial and commercial activity of these 
days. It was the purpose of the Secretary, 
in ordering a resumption of the issue of gold 
certificates, to afford some relief, not by in- 
creasing the volume of the national cur- 
rency—for the issue does not have that effect 
—but by releasing legal tenders which were 
withheld in bank reserves from circulation. 
Last week the New York banks held more 
than $176,000,000 in gold, and $54,000,000 in 
legal tenders. It was expected that they 
would exchange a part of their gold for cer- 
tifieates, which can be used for bank re- 
serves, and that a considerable quantity of 
treasury notes held for reserves would be 
released. These treasury notes are generally 
of large denominations, but notes of the 
small denominations which are needed to fa- 
cilitate the transfer of crops from the farm 


to market can easily be procured at the 
Treasury in exchange for them. 

At last accounts the certificates issued 
since the use of them was resumed had 
amounted to less than $20,000,000. The De- 
partment is printing $48,000,000 in the 
smaller denominations. The Secretary’s ac- 
tion is approved generally by bankers. The 
scarcity of currency, however, at a time 
when it is needed for the movement of agri- 
cultural products, and this attempt to give 
relief by putting a few millions of gold into 
circulation in the form of warehouse re- 
ceipts, or of legal tenders for which such re- 
ceipts have been substituted, direct attention 
again to the advantages of an elastic volume 
of currency, the quantity of which would be 
adapted to the requirements of the harvest 
season and other seasons, and which will 
eventually be provided by a revision of our 
banking and currency laws. 





Exports of Cotton Goods. 


WHILE Mr. Henry M. Neill’s prediction 
that the new crop of cotton may be larger 
than either of the two enormous crops im- 
mediately preceding it is not approved by 
some other expert observers, it is plain that 
the yield will be very heavy and that prices 
will continue to be low. A great supply at 
low cost must stimulate the manufacture of 
cotton goods for shipment to those countries 
in which our sales of such goods have re- 
cently increased. The detailed reports of 
the Treasury Department for the last fiscal 
year show that our exports of cotton cloth 
were $18,969,000, against $13,290,000 in the 
preceding year. The increase in the number 
of yards exported was 52 per cent., while 
the growth in value was 48 per cent. The 
shipments to China rose from 115,795,000 
yards (in 1898) to 221,621,000, an increase 
of 91 per cent., and the exports to the coun- 
tries south of us were considerably enlarged. 
It may be noted, however, that the exports 
from Great Britain to Central America and 
South America were ten times as large. as 
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our own. It should be practicable for our 
manufacturers to obtain a larger share of 
the cotton goods trade in the countries south 
of us. Much will depend upon earnest at- 
tempts to adapt the goods to the tastes and 
.needs of the people. The sales of British 
cottons in China were a little more than 
twice the quantity sold there by American 
mills, and the very marked and encourag- 
ing increase of 91 per cent. in our shipments 
to that country—which received more than 
half of our exports of such goods—promises 
the development of a most valuable market 
there if some of the doors shall not be 
closed by encroaching European powers. 





Financial Items. 

THe American Linseed Company have 
declared a quarterly dividend of 1% per 
cent., payable September 15th. 

....The Cramps discharged 800 workmen 
last week because they could not get the 
steel needed for several ships which they 
are building. 


....The Glasgow Tramway Committee 
has accepted the tender of the Edward P. 
Allis Company in this country for engines 
to supply electric power, the figures of the 
successful offer having been £114,544. 


....The Bessemer Pig Iron Association, 
composed of the independent pig iron pro- 
ducers in the Mahoning and Shenango val- 
leys, has withdrawn entirely from the mar- 


ket for the remainder of the year, the ca- 


pacity of its furnaces until January 1st hav- 
ing been sold. 

...-The British steamship “ Puritan” 
cleared from Philadelphia a few days ago 
for Siberia and China with the largest cargo 
of railway material that has ever gone from 
any port in the United States. The cargo in- 
cluded forty locomotives and tenders and 
eighteen steel bridges. 


....The Manufacturers’ Record shows that 
since 1880 the capital invested in Southern 
cotton mills has increased from $21,900,000 
to $125,000,000, while the sum invested in 
all Southern manufactures has grown from 
$257,200,000 to $1,000,000,000, and the value 
of Southern manufactured products from 
$457,400,000 to $1,500,000,000, 
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....The Sloss-Shettield Steel & tron Cori 
pany has been incorporated at Trenton 
with an authorized capital of $20,000,000. 
This company is a consolidation of several 
iron and coal companies in Alabama and 
Tennessee, and it is said that with one ex- 
ception it will be the largest producer of ore. 
coal and pig iron south of the Ohio River. 


....-It is announced that arrangements 
have been completed for the organization of 
a new trust company, to be known as the 
Federal Trust Company of New York, in 
which the chief stockholders will be the 
children of the late Jay Gould. This com- 
pany will transact a general business in ad- 
dition to that which will be furnished by the 
Gould interests. 


....Bradstreet’s report of the state of 
trade at the end of last week was, in part, 
as follows: The trade situation gathers 
strength as summer wanes. Reports of ex- 
panding fall demand arrive, accompanied 
by very cheerful advices as to the outlook 
in most parts of the country. In manufac- 
turing lines production appears to be at a 
maximum, and the price situation retains 
most of its old strength. Notable in tne 
matter of added strength are most of the 
cereals and iron and steel in many forms. 
The impetus given to wheat prices by tle 
fsovernment report last week has_ been 
further reinforced by less favorable crop 
advices from other countries, notably India, 
and export business is reported somewhat 
improved. Advices as to the corn crop are 
still as favorable as ever, some States, not- 
ably Kansas, reporting phenomenally large 
yields. Judging from numerous reports, the 
scarcity of supplies of iron and steel is be- 
coming increasingly serious, supplies of 
structural and shipbuilding material being 
reported inadequate at a number of points. 

....Sales of Bank and Trust Company Stocks 
during the past week were : 

BANKS, 


: TRUST COMPANIES, 
City..........s00ee.-.- 88034 | N. Y. Life Insurance 
Continental and Trust........... 1500 
Farmers’ Loan and State....... .. . .. ..425% 
1435 | Title Guar’tee & T’st.406 

| Trust Co. of America.2% 
161% | United States........1620% 


International Bank- 
ing and Trust, 





INSURANCE. 


Extinguishers and Their Tests. 

OnE of the antiphlogistic substances of 
the day is called Kilfyre. We know noth- 
ing more of this than of other compounds 
devised for the purpose, and probably com- 
ment upon one suffices reasonably for them 
all. No claim can be made for any except 
that of usefulness in attacking a fire at its 
start, when (it may be urged) these are bet- 
ter than a fire-pail because the latter may 
be found empty at the critical moment, and 
because there is some potency in the gases 
evolved by these devices in use which plain 
water does not possess. A recent test of 
Kilfyre was like all such so-called tests. A 
wood structure after the manner of an air- 
shaft, containing laths loosely set upright 
and the whole dosed freely with tar and 
kerosene, answers the match by a fierce 
burst of flame, and when the material quick- 
ly subdues this it looks superficially like a 
test so severe that no doubt can remain. 
But the real question is whether the proved 
success in artificial test fires will be re- 
peated in actual practice, and of this there 
seems to be much doubt in respect to all 
‘“‘extinguishers.” In a paper before the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association last year 
Mr. Charles Hexomer declares that all these 
tests are carefully arranged to furnish the 
very conditions under which the advertised 
device has its greatest efficiency. The ma- 
terial, he says, being applied at the base of 
the flame, some gas is doubtless liberated 
and rises, producing some effect, but the fire 
is usually extinguished by the coating of the 
burning substance with a soda salt, thereby 
preventing further generation of combusti- 
ble gases. He also describes a test prepared 
by an inspector of an underwriters’ asso- 
ciation, who constructed a box resembling 
an open wardrobe, old clothing of both wool 
and cotton being suspended therein and 
piled on the shelf, no oil or like inflammable 
material being used. When this was well 
on fire a dozen extinguishers were trained 
upon it by an interested expert, but there 


was no marked effect and the clothing 
burned until consumed; had this small fire 
been a real one, in a room where the pent- 
in smoke would have hindered the attack, 
he thinks the failure would have been 
more complete. Mr. Hexomer recommends 
practical use for at least six months by 
firemen as the only valuable test. But ac- 
cording to a statement made to Jnsurance a 
year ago by the owners of one of these ex- 
tinguishers, they had been in use by the 
Fire Department of New York for some 
time. After more than a year, therefore, 
this particular article appears to have not 
shown itself, in the hands of competent ™ 
judges who ought to be disinterested, of 
enough value to cause anything to be pub- 
licly heard of the results. 

It would be well if some small vessel of a 
few cubic inches capacity could be thrown 
at a fire with the result of extinguishing all 
unruly fire within a mile, but claims are 
very liable to be extravagant. And as to 
any invention whatever, the only conclu- 
sive test is its efficiency in ordinary practi- 
eal use in the hands of persons not espe- 
cially expert with it or interested in it. 





The Complaint of the Regular. 

THE Insurance Herald, of Louisville, has a 
letter from a life insurance agent of that 
city complaining of what he says is a, quite 


general trouble thereabouts. Just as he 
thought himself about to secure an applica- 
tion from a clerk in a business house with 
whom he had repeatedly labored, the party 
remarked that as a fellow-clerk “ repre- 
sented” a rival company he thought it only 
prudent to first see what inducements 
could be had in that quarter. Comparison 
proved the writer’s inducements superior, 
but the casual representative said he had 
several other companies, and at last won 
the case. The disappointed agent sums up 
thus: 


“In nearly every bank, trust company and 
wholesale establishment in Louisville you will 
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find a jack-rabbit clerk writing life insurance. 
I devote my entire time to the business and am 
dependent on it for a livelihood. The average 
agent is in the same box, and has this same 
trouble to contend with. It is the rankest injus- 
tice to allow any one and every one to write 
over our heads in this manner. Besides, it is 
a direct violation of ‘the law, as there is not one 
in ten of these parasites who is licensed.” 

This is the natural feeling of a man who 
has unexpectedly been baffled, but as to 
the morality of the case it is still possible 
to argue either way. The supposition al- 
ways is that any man of fair intelligence 
and standing has a few relatives or friends 
whom he could bring in by proper effort, if 
they are still uninsured; hence in the stress 
of competition companies are tempted to 
keep open door for applications from any 
source. The man who cannot and does not 
go beyond the circle of his friends for cus- 
tomers will do only a trifle and is hardly 
worth catering for; on the other hand, there 
is a theoretical possibility that one who be- 
gins at home may be encouraged to push 
out further. Still, the regular agency which 
is exclusive is all that counts, and it is for 
the companies to decide, as a matter of 
business expediency, whether they will deal 
with those who “represent” only to pick 
up what they encounter. The expedient 
rule is probably to take no applications ex- 
cept from agents who are soliciting as an 
occupation and let the casuals who hold no 
contract find their own principals to deal 
with. 


Discretionary Expenditure. 


THE Baltimore Underwriter (insurance) 
notes a news dispatch in two forms: That 
President McCurdy had telegraphed to the 
zovernor of Texas to draw on him for $5,000 
in aid of the sufferers by the Texas floods, 
and that he had telegraphed authority to 
draw thus on the Mutual Life. Both state- 
ments might be correct; the Underwriter, 
however, desires to take one or the other. 
If the first is correct, it commends him for 
his genuine individual charity; if the second, 
it feels obliged to reprove him for misapplica- 
tion of funds. The Mutual Life is but the 
trustee of funds, not the owner of any, and 
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has no right in law or morals to appropriate 
money ‘ for charity or any other purpose, ex- 
cept those for which it was commissioned 
by its charter.” 

Those purposes are to furnish and to pro- 
mote life insurance. Whatever tends to pro- 
mote health and longevity among the mem- 
bership is for the welfare of all. If money to 
a community under the stroke of a great ca- 
lamity will preserve the lives and the health 
of a considerable number of a company’s pol- 
icy-holders, such an outlay may be for the com- 
mon welfare. If to pay a death claim which 
is itself fraudulent and utterly wrong will 
be best, under the circumstances, for the 
company’s welfare, such payment is justifi- 
able. If we suppose—allowing such an ex- 
treme to be supposable—that an expenditure 
of a large sum, in any not corrupt way, 
would be the cause of permanent reform in 
the government of this great city, with all 
the benefits to morals and health which the 
best government would bring, it might be en- 
tirely justifiable for any of the great life in- 
surance companies to make the outlay. 

These cases are suggested as cases of con- 
servation. But there may be cases of pro- 
gression. It is admitted that .a company 
should and must get new members—not be- 
cause it could not otherwise fulfill its con- 
tracts, but because to let it die out would 
be an inexcusable waste; therefore expendi- 
ture for new business is necessary and justi- 
fiable. The Equitable has just held a com- 
memorative celebration. It was not a de- 
bauch, and the assembled agents did not 
have kid gloves given them by the box; yet 
we feel sure there was no niggardliness 
about the matter and that the cost was some 
thousands. And what of that? If the occasion 
deepened the enthusiasm and the esprit du 
corps among the agents and thereby in- 
creased their determination and their power 
to get business, shall any one deny that the 
outlay was commercially a “ paying” one? 
And if so, was it not quite within propriety 
and the chartered powers? | 

Who is to decide? The managers—just as 
the managers must decide all questions of 
equities concerning individual members. They 
must decide, because somebody must, and 
if they are fallible and sometimes err who 
that is not shall be found to take their trust? 





Pebbles—Puzzles 


Pebbles 


Prorkssok: “Do you know, mademoiselle, 
why Napoleon I detested the English so much? 
Fair Candidate (wearily): “ Because they 
killed him.” —Hachange. 

..Little swear-wheels, in form not unlike 
the “Burman prayer-wheels, are now in use on 
the golf links in Kashmir. ‘They are conducive 
to silence, as, when one misses a particularly 
good stroke, one takes the wheel hurriedly from 
the caddie and violently turns it around.—Delhi 
Morning Post. 

..There is a woman in Alleghany who 
dearly loves to use big words, and she does not 
always use them correctly. The other day a 
neighbor complained of incessant pain in her 
back, whereupon the user of big words said: “I 
would consult Dr. Pellets for pains in the back. 
He’s the finest backteriologist that I know of.” 
—Pittsburg Chronicle. 


“T am going to ask a great favor of you,” 
she said hesitatingly. ‘It is already granted,” 
he answered devotedly. ‘ A very great favor,” 
she repeated, as if doubtful of the propriety ot 
stating it. ‘‘ You’re sure you won ’t think it pre- 
sumptuous or forward in me?” ‘“ Never,” he 
answered. “I glory in this evidence of your 
trust and confidence. Only tell me what I can 
do for you.” ‘ Well,” she replied, with evident 
reluctance, ‘‘ would you mind getting up off that 
rustic bench? Papa painted it this afternoon, 
and he will be awfully provoked if he has to do 
it over again.”—Chicago Post. 


-Composition of a_ Little Girl Whose 
Father is a Commuter.—There is one quality in 
which a woman excels man, and that is the 
ability to travel in light marching order. Give 
a woman a capacious pocketbook, large enough 
to contain money, visiting cards, handkerchief 
and latchkey, and she is fully equipped for trav- 
eling. Let us see what the contents of an ordi- 
nary business man’s pockets are: Handkerchief, 
gloves, daily paper, memorandum book, railroad 
ticket, lead pencil, pocket comb, paper cutter, 
fountain pen, rule, watch, money (if any), 
bunch of keys, nail cutter, scissors, change 
purse, toothpick, pocket knife, pack of cards, 
pipe, tobacco, match box, card case, bank checks, 
postage stamps, revenue stamps, letters, diary, 
court plaster, wife’s photograph.—Life. 

.-.“‘ Do you believe in territorial expansion, 
Miss. Willowby?” “ Well, to tell the truth,” 
the beautiful girl replied, “I haven’t given 
enough study, to that question to know anything 
about it.’ Mr. Primley twisted his mustache 
for a moment and then asked: “ Are you in 
favor of an Anglo-Saxon alliance?’’ ‘“ Oh, dear, 
I can’t say. I haven’t paid any attention to 
that subject. I confess that I am as ignorant 
as a child where public matters are concerned. ‘es 

“Then you haven’t become interested in any of 
the reform movements?” ‘No. I don’t con- 
sider myself capable of taking up and discussing 
those things.” ‘ Do you take much interest in 
science, and are you in the habit of discussing 
the beauties of classical music, using technical 
terms, or are you an amateur literary critic, or 
do you ever talk to people about the great moral 
problems that are claiming the attention of so 
many of our learned women nowadays?” ‘“ No. 
I’m ashamed to have to confess it, but I have 
found it impossible to get any of those things 
through my head sufficiently to dare to talk 
about “them. ” “You don’ t know anvthing about 
politics or socialism in its new sense, or the 

‘Influence of the Compendium as Arnued to the 
Concomitants of Paleolithic Abnegation,’ do 
you?” ‘*I—I am afraid IT don’t,” she timidly 
replied. ‘* Say,” he suddenly exclaimed, “ will 
you be my wife? ”’—Chicago News. 
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Puzzles. 
CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


For the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles we will send ‘The Illustrated Bible 
Treasury and Combined Concordance,” edited by 
William Wright, D.D. 


BIBLICAL NAMES. 


Substitute a Biblical name wherever a word 
is omitted. The number of stars indicate the 
number of letters in the word. 


He rose and called his little boy ; 
30) “** * *,”? the lad replied, 
“When I’ve been hanging to your coat! 
It (81) * * * * * * nice, this ride!” 


“ Alas,” the father said, “I set 
My (82) ****** shore—ah me! 
And every (33) * * * * * * that I caught 
Is carried out to sea! 


“ But do not weep, for I can see 
A house not far away; 

I am no (34) + * eee, I will buy 
Some food our strength to stay.” 


The house was near a railroad track ; 
The (35) * * * stood open wide; 

A woman in an old brown (36) * * * * * 
Was sitting just inside. 


When hee had (87) ***** then they said, 
, look on us with (38) ****! 
We pend two wave-tossed travelers, 
Indeed, we tel] the truth. 


“And (39) * *** for us potatoes, ma‘’am, 
Or (40) * *** cake, we pray; 

Have you (41) * *** for making such? 
We'll (42) * * ** and we’ll pay.” 


So (48) ****** gnswer gave she them— 
“T cannot (44) ****** cow, 

I cannot (45) * * *** apple, sirs, 
I’m glad I don’t know how. 


“Pray, did you see my (46) *******? 


She’s gone (47) * * **** meal, 
That I may at my (48) * * * * sit 
And Art no loss may. feel. 


“For I am a ‘new wonan,’ sirs, 
And all things (49) **** on me 

That women have been used to do; 
And I would set them free. 


** And so I preach to all the maids 
To have no (50) **** master; . 
Let mothers leave the (51)-* * * * e 7; 
That they may work the faster. 


“Por when a man wants woman’s help 
He doth (52) *******, truly; 
But when he’s married to a wife 
He'll (538) ****** drudge unduly. 


(To be concluded. ) 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST 10TH. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
“ But the olives, they were not blind to him, 
The little gray leaves were kind to him.” 
e BALLAD OF THE TREES. 
A PENTAGON.—1, N; 2, rob; 3, rabid; 4, nob- 
bier; 5, bilalo; 6, delta; 7, roan. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. —Primals, ‘‘ The Jolly Berge: 
menu;* finals, ‘‘ The Golden Dustman. 
ant; 2, Hugh: 3, entice: 4, journeying ; 
6, laurel ; ¢ lopsi ded; 8, yuletide ; urd en; 10, 
almond ; ‘11; Rousseau ; 12, gneiss : 13, enlist; 14, 
macadam ; 15, Kuthanasia ; 16, Norman, 
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Personals. 


HHowaRD BLACKBURN, of Gloucester, Mass., 
who sailed alone from that port for England on 
June 18th in the little three-ton boat “ Great 
Western,” arrived in the Bristol Channel on the 
18th inst. and reported “all well” on board. 

....-The trustees of Miami University have 
elected the Rev. Dr. David Stanton Tappan, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church at 
Portsmouth, O., to succeed Dr. Thompson in the 
office of President. Dr. Tappan’s mother was a 
sister of Edwin M. Stanton. 

..At the annual congress of the Co-opera- 
tive Society of Great Britain, last week, an ad- 
dress on the “ Emancipation of Industry ” was 
delivered by the Rev. Dr. George C. Lorimer, 


of Boston, the first American to hold the office . 


of President of the society. His predecessor 
was Earl Grey. 

....Sir Thomas Lipton employs nearly one 
thousand persons in his packing houses and tea 
stores in Chicago, and he has engaged a railway 
train of seven cars to bring a number of them 
to New York at the time of the race between 
the Columbia and the Shamrock, his yacht, with 
which he hopes to win the America’s Cup. 

....-News has been received of the death, 
from typhoid fever, of Nathan Russell Harring- 
ton. the leader of Columbia University’s expedi- 
tion for the exploration of the valley of the 
Nile in the interest of zoology. He was gradu- 
ated from Williams College in 1893, and had 
been a member of the Columbia expeditions to 
Alaska and Puget Sound. 

...-Paul Brown, who died at his home near 
Sedalia, Mo., last week at the age of 108, was 


called the Missouri Samson. When he was 98. 


years old he carried logs sixteen feet long from 
a clearing to his farm house, where he split 
them into fence rails. On his one hundred and 
eighth birthday he jumped over the back of a 
kitchen chair to show his agility. 

....While coasting down the long hill from 
the Profile House to Franconia, in the White 
Mountains, a few days ago, Prof. George A. 
Heuch, of the University of Michigan, was 
thrown from his bicycle. His skull was frac- 
tured and he received other serious injuries. 
Having been taken to a hospital in Boston, he 
died there after undergoing an operation. 

....-The devoted wife of Maitre Labori, a 
beautiful woman, who had attended the trial at 
Rennes daily before the able and courageous de- 
fender of Dreyfus was shot, was formerly the 
wife of the Russian pianist, Vladimir de Pach- 
mann, and was herself a musician of exceptional 
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attainments. She procured a divorce from De 
Pachmann, obtaining possession of her two chil- 
dren, and some time afterward was married to 
Labori. 

...A train bearing nearly one hundred teach- 
ers who had been attending a convention in 
South Dakota, was saved from being wrecked, 
just as it was entering Spearfish Cafion, a few 
days ago, by a boy fourteen years old, named 
Manley Beaver, who flagged it because he had 
found a dangerous obstruction on the track. -He 
would not take a reward in money, but accepted 
the gift of a free course of instruction in the 
State Normal School. 

....Walter Wellman and those who started 
with him in June, 1898, from Tromsoe for the 
polar region, returned to Tromsoe last week. 
Having stationed two men at an outpost called 
Fort McKinley, in latitude 81 degrees north, 
the main party wintered at Cape Tegethoff, in 
latitude 80 degrees. Moving northward in Feb- 
ruary, they were making fine progress until the 
middle of March, when one of Mr. Wellman’s 
legs was severely injured by a fall into a cre- 
vasse, and it became necessary to take him back 
to the camp, where he awaited the arrival of 
the steamer “Capella.” He is still unable to 


~walk and may be permanently crippled. 


....Having finished her preparation for col- 
lege in three years instead of the four which had 
been assigned for the work, that wonderful 
young woman, Helen Keller, blind, deaf and 
dumb, recently took the regular entrance exam- 
ination for Radcliffe College, in geometry, alge- 
bra, advanced Greek and advanced Latin. Of 
course she could not see the examination papers 
or hear the voice of any one reading them. Her 
faithful companion, Miss Sullivan,. with whom 
she converses by the sense of touch, does not 
know Greek or Latin or the higher mathe- 
matics. A gentleman who had never met 
Miss Keller transcribed the examination 
papers in Braille characters, the system of 
punctured points now much used by the blind. 
But there are two kinds of Braille writing, the 
English and the American, and the difference 
resembles that Which distinguishes one leading 
system of shorthand from another. Miss Keller 
was familiar with the English ‘system, and this 
gentleman used the American, Which she read 
with difficulty. Moreover, her watch, made for 
the blind, had been mislaid, and there was no 
one who could tell her how much of the allotted 
time she was consuming in preparing her an- 
swers and printing them with a typewriter. In 
spite of all obstacles, however, she passed tri- 
umphantly, her examination in Latin and Greek 
being especially creditable, 
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“Pride Goeth 
Before a. Fall.” 


Some proud people think they are strong, 
ridicule the idea of disease, neglect health, 
let the blood run down, and stomach, kid- 
neys and lever become deranged. Take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and you will prevent 
the fall and save your pride. 


Never Disappoints 





From Grower to Consumer. The Finest 


TEAS and COFFEES 
At % SzAc|e ow only 


inducements. 
No Presents | Special terms to (‘lergymen, Institutions, 
No Discounts. ‘ armers, and large consumers 
Try goods before paying for them. Full particulars free. 
CONSUMERS IMPORTING TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 290 (Dept. D), NEw York, N. Y. 


Limber the Links 


Keep the chain on your wheel in perfect condition with 


DIXON'S SXcLE 
GRAPHITES 


In five styles, stick and te forms, best 
cant for chains and sprockets. Sold by all aestene 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 00., Jersey City, N. J. 


Hay Fever WARNER’S | 
« ABSORBENT 
CURE 








Asthma 


Ase 
Treatments. discovery which cures by absorption. A Home 
Las never failed to make a complete cure o 
ai For seventeen veces I have suffered intensely with Hey fever 
S Ty year. Used every remedy in vain. Warner's Absorbent 
bee gave me immediate relief a made a ge oy cure - one 


Warner’s Ab‘ orbent Cur 
{had suffered for fifteen ye 


Send a 
nake a cure.) 


WARNER'S ABSORBENT CURE CO.,---B, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y 





United States Trust Company, 


45 & 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 
CAPIFAL AND SURPLUS, 
$ | 2,000,000. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court 
and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after five days 
notice, and will be entitled to interest at sucn rates as may be 
agreed upon. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, Religious 
and Benevolent Institutions and individuals will find this Com- 
pany a convenient depository for money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. D, WILLIs JAMES, Vice-Pres, 

JaMEs S, CLARK, Second Vice- Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HaMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


Wm. DD. SLOANE, 
Gustav H. ScHWAB, 
FRANK LYMAN, 
GrorGE F. VIETOR, 
Wu. WALDORF ASTOR, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
JOUN CLAFLIN, 
JOHN J. PHELPS, 
JOHN = on 
D.O.M 

LEwIs Game [I EDYARD. 
MARSHALL FIELD 


SAMUEL SLOAN, 

D. WILLIs JAMES, 

JOuN A, STEWART, 
JOHN HaRSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
JOnN pg ol BRowN, 
EDWARD ER, 

W. BayaRD CurTiNe, 
CHARLES S. SMITH, 





WitiaM H. Maoy, Jz. 


The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York, 
Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 
Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 








_ USE OUR LEDGER AND LINEN PAPERS. 


Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 








bowels, 





At Pint ng 50¢. and $1.00. 





“The (reat Superiority” 


of Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
is in its power to relieve without irritation. 
It cleanses and refreshes the stomach and 


removes 
poisons from the blood, and ad/ays feverish 
conditions in a wonderful mannez. 

TARRANT & CO., Chemists, New York. 


gouty and rheumatic 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
ittsburgh. 


BRADLEY 


BROOKLYN 
New York. 


SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 

St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 


SOUTHERN 


} catcago. 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia, 


MORLEY 
Cleveland. 
SALEM 


CORNELL 

Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


Salem, Mass. 











is it that the brands of White 
Lead made by quick or patent 


process are almost invariably sold 


below the price of standard brands? 


Because practical painters and consumers 


generally know that they are inferior to the 


brands made by the “old Dutch process’’ 


of slow corrosion. 


margin are genuine. 


FREE 


The brands named in 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 


any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 


able information and card showing samples of colors free; aso 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to pauat. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 





LARKIN SOAPS. 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $610.00 each. 
he Larkin Soap Mig. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN THE INDEPENDENT, MARCH 30TH. 





ESTERBROOK’S ENS 


ENS 


“mno6 JOHN ST. JOHN ST., N.Y. 





THE BEST MADE. 





a che 


Moderate rates 
Paull & VanPaaken, 24 Gold St., 


Latin. 


greed TYPEWRITING in English, German, French, 
nish, Italian. Russian and 
revision of Mss. Orders solicited from any distance, 


New York City. 


Only superior 
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| THE TRACK OF THE GREAT NORTHERN IS THE TRACK OF EMPIRE. 


OETA 








ORIENTAL TRADE, developed by the war with Spain, will for the 

next ten years make the Northwestern States the center of attraction to 
manufacturers, investots, business men, and farmers. Great opportunities await 
pushing men with small capital, The country is new, of vast extent, inex- 
haustibly rich, unexcelled in climate, and is the last great undeveloped portion 
of the Northern States. The GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, with 
5,000 miles of perfect track, traverses seven great States and carries passengers 
into and through the finest section of this coming empire. It{lustrated infor- 
mation from F, I, WHITNEY, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul. 
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-Pearline 


Cheaper than Dirt 
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KOKOMO ORNAMENTAL FENCE. 
es ken Ceska 


KOMO FENCE MACHINE CO., 
821 North on . - Kokomo, Ind., U.S. A. 


sone £7¢> Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


MEETING 




















EW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 

Treasurer’s Office, New York, August 15, 1899. 
For the purpose of a special meeting of the stockholders 
f this company, to be held on Wednesday, the 27th of 
plember next at one o’clock P.M , the transfer books will 
¢ closed at 8 o’clock P.M. on Friday, the 25th inst., and re- 
pened at 10 o’clock A.M. on Friday, the ist of September 
ext, E. V. W. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 











DIVIDEND 


AMERICAN LINSEED COMPANY, 
100 WILLIAM STREET. 


NEw York, August 9 1899, 

The second quarterly dividend of ONE AND THREE- 

ARTERS PER CENT. has this day been declared on the Pre- 
md stock of the Company, payable by check from Chicago, 
ptember 15th, to stockholders of record, August 25th, 3 P.M. 
néfer books reopen Sept. 16th. 





G. FE. HIGHLEY, Sec’y. 


FINANCIAL 
FIRST MORTGAGES GUARANTEED, 








IMPROVE 
FARMS ONLY. Me sat cinta ‘eiitet, 
Ww. WILLIAMSON, LISBON, NORTH DAKOTA, 





Per cent, loans secured by mortgages on well im- 
) proved farms worth three times the loan In last six 
years have placed over $200,000.00 without a default 
| In princi or interest References, ‘all kers, 
Capitalists, Judges’and Business Men for whom I am 
nog rite for further particulars. Send for 
mphiet, “* Truth About Oklahoma,” free. 


H. H. HAGAN, GuTHrRig, OKLAHOMA. 
LASON, LEWIS & CUO., BANKERS. 


Chicago, Boston, 
171 La Salle St. 60 Devonshire St. 


UNICIPAL, 
i242 om BON D'S 
CORPORATION ® 


CHOICE ISSUES. 
STREET RAILWAY AND GAS COMPANIES. 
List on Application. 








Government ano 


Municipal Bonds 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 
APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS FURNISHED 
at ae Pt nernemnns SALE, OR EXCHANGE OF ABOVE 
“LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CoO., 
BANKERS, 
31 NASSAU ST., (Bank of Commerce Building), N.Y. 


Rutland R. R. Co., 


First Mortgage 412% Go:d Bonds. 


Due July 1, 1940. 


FE. H. ROLLINS & SONS, 


19 MILK STREET, BOSTON. 


INVESTMENTS 


FOR SALARIED PEOPLE. 








No accumulation of savings 
necessary to begin. 

Provide for your family after 
your death, or yourself in. old 
age. 

Begin with capital, continue 
without anxiety or risk, and see 
how easy it is to ‘get ahead ”’ 
when the course is shown by an 
experienced company. 

Write us for particulars and 
mention the amount you could 
spare a month. 


Campbell Investment Company 
($300,000), 
{12 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
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VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS, 
And Dealers in Government Bonds and Other 
Investment Securities. 


Members of the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges. 


Deposits received and interest allowed on balances subject t 

drafts at sight, 

All securi — listed at the New York. poem, Philadelphia ano 
Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission. 

a ~ Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 


NASSAU sad PINE STS.: N.Y 27 STATE ST.. BOSTON. 


The MIDDLESEX 


1857 BANKING COMPANY 1899 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Assets about - - - - $8,000,000 


Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits 
of 1st mortgages. Supervised by Banking Depart- 
ments of Connecticut, New York and Maine. 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, 
ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST 
IN THESE BONDS. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


INSURANCE 
THE 1899 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


F 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


Jan. Sete sues... B25 4 
TIES..... : Sata eg 883 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder 
New York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January ist, 1899. 


$14,713,892 96 
+ 13,245,410 00 


$1,468,482 96 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaranteed 
by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 

















1851 


? 
1 
6 





ASSETS 
LIABILITIES. .......-cccececececeesenes 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) 








BUSINESS MEN — 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants, 
such as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 
E. W. SCOTT, President, 


346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


FIRE INSURANCE 1899 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT. 
o 
uh 
Net Surplus.. 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, ‘1899. ‘ gn Sas i007 38:70) 13 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
@. RICHARDS, Vice-Pres’t and Seo’y. 
B. B. STILLMAN. Assistant Secretarv. 


On Reaching Manhood 


almost the first step a young man should take 
should be the insurance of his life. He secures 
low rates, most favorable conditions of every 
kind, and by paying up his premiums in full, in 
ten or fifteen years, ever afterward secures a cast 
dividend. When he marries he has so muchto 
the fore. THE METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 
Co. of New York can fill the bill exactly. 


THE... INCORPORATED 183. 


PENNSYLVANIA FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SEVENTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
$400,000 00 
2,529,872 73 
2,300,163 37 


TOTAL ASSETS, January 1, 1899....., $5,230, 036 
Represented in all the States and Territories. 





STATEMENT JANUARY =a 1899. 


Capital Stock, all oh 1, 
Re-Insurance Rese 











Commercial Union... 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


CLIMITED) 
OF LONDON 
COR. PINE AND WILLIAM STS. 
New York 








uh 


3,499 73 


tly. 


YRATED 183. 


MENT. 
10,000 00 


29,872 73 


0,163 37 
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New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS Dec. 31, 1898 $28,109,073.59 
LIABILITIES = - = = = =  25,816,738.19 


40 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL CasH distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid- 
moerenee ue to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chuse' tatute. 


phiets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 


the Company’s Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, ALFRED D. FOSTER, 
Vice-President. 


President. 
8s. F. TRULL, WM. B. TURNER, 
Asst. Sec’y. 


Secretary. 


PROVIDENT 


Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


- $87,895,017.01 





Insuranee in Foree, - 122,785,550.00 


In everything which makes 
Life Insurance secure, excellent 
and moderate in Cost this com- 
pany is unsurpassed. 





T 


ited States Life Insurance Co. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
all Folictes now issued by this Company contain the following 


“After one year from the date of issue, the liability of 
Company under this policy shall not be disputed.”* 
During 1898 the Company made material increase in in- 
ome, assets and surplus, and can thus claim a substantial 
jain in the most important elements of safety and progress. 
All Death Claims pan WITHOUT DISCOUNT as soon as 
tisfactory proofs have been received. “ 
re oe re wire | 
President, at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York.’ 
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e ¢ e OFFICK OF THE 


ATLANTIC... 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New YORK, January 24, 1899. 


The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its affairs on 
the dist of December, 1898 : 


Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Jan- 
uary, 1898, to 3lst December. 1898 

Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
January, 1898 .....+4-s. ° 


Total Marine Premiums ....... 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1898, to 3lst December, 1898. . . 


Losses pele during the same 
period (less salvages, etc.) $1,507,565 36 
Returns of Premiums 
andexpenses $659,421 0g 


$3,056,555 08 
1,238,340 83 
$4,294,895 91 


$3,327,340 67 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York Stock: 
City and other Stocks .. . . $7,437,039 oo 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise . 1,167, oo 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 
estimated at . .......e4e6 $99,931 65 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable . . 956,161 43 
Cash in the hands of European Bankers to 
pay losses under policies payable in 
' foreign countries . . a ear Sy Se 229,793 36 
h in ste 184,907 78 


$10,874,923 22 


Amount .... 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
pn mon gang on and after Tuesday, the seventh of Feb- 
ruary next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1893 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the seventh of 
Fe vgs | next, from which date all interest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 
ment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Fort per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the at ending 3ist 
December, 1898, for which certificates will be issued on 
and after Tuesday, the second of May next. 


By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPTIAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
D. HEWL 


JOHN ETT, 
CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
Ww. H. H. MOORE, 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL 
ORGE H. MACY, 
LEVI P. MORTON 
FREDERIC A. PARSONS, 
EORGE We QUINTARD, 

















4. A. RAVEN, President. 
FP. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 


CORNELIUS ELDERT, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 
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Registered by ep Springs 1 and 2.; 


U. S. Patent Office i ' 


Nerve Tone 
and Anti Dyspeptic. 


The late Alexander Gregg, D.D.; 


Bishop of the Diocese of Texas: 


‘““Mrs. Gregg, who has long been a sufferer 
from Nervous Indigestion, has derived great 


‘benctt BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


Spring No. 2, and is now eating with 

. impunity various articles which she 

ai-2,0@ has not been able to touch before for 

oe; Kiet rn years. From its highly beneficial action 

in her case, I must regard this water as possessing extraordinary virtues, and 
it will afford me pleasure to make it known to my friends in Texas.’ 


Rev. R. A. Goodwin, of the Diocese of Virginia, Richmond, Va. : ea 

‘*T have of Spring No. 2, for Indi- 
made use of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER gestion and Nervous Pros- 
tration with the happiest results. It has increased to a marked degree both my 
appetite and digestive power, and invigorated my general health. When suf- 
fering great Nervous Prostration, the result of over mental labor, I have 


found it a prompt and wonderful restorative and I regard it as very valuable 
to the brain worker.’’ 


Rev. Herbert T. Bacon, of the Virginia Conference, Clarksville, Va. : 

‘*I suffered severely from Dyspepsia and Insomnia attended with great 
and constant depression of spirits on account of which the annual Conference 
granted me a year for rest and recuperation. Cod liver oil and stimulants were 
not only medicine, but my principal nourishment, my stomach refusing to 
digest other food. 

‘‘I visited the BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS and used freely of the Water of 
the ORIGINAL SPRING, NOW KNOWN AS NO.1. It soon gave me a keen 
appetite and healthful digestion, and | was able to partake with perfect im- 
punity of the richest dishes found upon the hotel table. The exhilarating 
effect of the Water was very marked and my despondency gave way to a 
cheerful, hopeful spirit ; the insomnia was relieved toa great extent, thopgh 
not entirely. Continuing the use of the Water for several months, -my hé&ith 
was entirely restored, and I reported myself to the Conference in Novem- 
ber ready for itinerant life.” 

The water of Spring No. 1 is both a Nerve and a Blood Tonic and for Pale 
Anzmic persons and where there is extreme nervous prostration is as a 


general rule to be preferred. 1 


A WATER is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. 


Testimonials which defy all imputation or questions sent to any address. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 


Springs open for guests from June 15th to October is 





